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BERATTELSE FOR 1981 


Etnografiska Museets rfld har under Sret haft foljande sammansattning: 
ordforande, fil.kand. Christer Od6n , vice ordforande, professor Lars Agren 
samt ledamoterna herr Dragan Dobromirovic, professor Gunnar Harling, forskar- 
assistent Bjorn Hettne, professor Ake Holmberg, studiesekreterare Irma Naas, 
adjunkt Kerstin Skoog och fru Marina Throne-Hoist. 

Radet har sammantratt den 20/2, 29/9 och 30/11. 

Etnografiska Museets arbetsgrupp har under Sret sammantratt for att dis- 
kutera budget-, lokal- och andra planeringsfrSgor. Inom gruppen har forts 
diskussioner om museets program. Sarskilda programgrupper har arbetat med 
frSyor rorande bevarande och vSrd, insamling och utstallningar. 

Regelbunden information enligt MBL har under Sret lamnats till persona- 
len och MBL-fdrhandlingar har forts, framst om budget- och personalfrSgor. 

F OREMALS5TATI5TIK 

Under 9ret har 33 samlingar om 490 foremSl registrerats. Av dessa har 
29 erhailits i g5va och 461 kopts. 

REGIONAL FORDELNING: 

AMER1KA 

Kop 235 och gSva 20 foremSl. 

Nordamerika 

81.12.1 ar en fjaderskrud fr9n Ojibwa-indianerna. Kop av museilektor 
Josef Lagergren, Gbteborg. 

Mellanamerika 

81.71.1 ar ett textilprov, del av ett kjolstycke fr3n Guatemala. GSva av 
fru Iris Johansson, Stenungsund. 

81.27.1 ar en textil frSn Yucatan, Mexico. G3va av fru Rosa Lie Johansson, 
Mexico. 

Sydamerika 

81.3.1-42 ar en samling foremSl frSn Chocg Colombia. Insamlad av museiinten- 
dent Sven-Frik Isacsson, Gbteborg. 
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81.4.1- 60 ar en samling molablusar frfln San Bias, Panama. Insamlad av 
cuna-indianen Chany Edman, Ustupu och museiintendent Sven-Erik Isacsson, 
Goteborg. 

81.5.1- 19 ar en samling av foremSl frSn Acre, Brasilien. Insamlad av 
museiintendent Sven-Erik Isacsson, Goteborg. 

81.6.1, stranginstrument, charanga, fr9n La Paz, Bolivia. Insamlat av musei¬ 
intendent Sven-Erik Isacsson, Goteborg. 

81.8.1- 99. Etnografisk samling frfln urubu-indianerna, Brasilien. Kop frSn 
herr Boiys Malkin, Ruttenen, Schweiz. 

81.9.1 ar en del av en kvinnoblus, mola, fr9n San Bias, Panama. GSva av 
ms. Elodia Quintero (cuna-indianska), Aspen, Colorado. 

81.17.1- 11, undervisningssamling for forskolan. 

81.24.1, molablus, San Bias, Panamb. Kop frSn Gunilla Sonnhagen, Gote- 
borg. 

81.26.1- 17 ar en samling lyckobeframjande offergSvor som anvands vid 
husbygge samt en uppsattning medicinalvaxter fr5n aymara-indianer, La Paz, 
Bolivia. GSva av fil.kand. Lena Salinas, Uppsala. 

Afrika 

Kop 157 och gflvor 8 foremai. 

81.2.1- 3, tvS trafigurer samt medicinkruka av lera. Kop av fru Sigbrit 
Carlstedt, Goteborg. 

81.10.1- 79 etnografisk samling frfin Nubien. Kop av herr Ali Osman, Gote¬ 
borg. 

81.11.1- 4 utgors av tre traskulpturer frfln Yoruba, Nigeria 
och en frSn Hemba, Zaire. Kop av herr Jan Lundberg, Malmo. 

81.14.1- 2, tvS masker fr9n Lwalwa-stammen, Zaire. Eorvarvade av herr 
Jan Lundberg, Malmo. 

81.15.1- 11 undervisningssamling for forskolan. 

81.16.1 ar en korg frSn Nordafrika. G9va av herr Jan TragSrdh, Goteborg. 

81.18.1- 6, etnografisk samling frSn Egypten skankt av fil.mag. Harriet 
Ljungstrom, Kopingebro. 

81.20.1- 14, etnografisk samling frSn Libyen, Pakistan och Afganistan. 

Kop av herr Natanael Nezall, Goteborg. 

81.21.1- 6 korgarbeten frfln Sydafrika inkopta frfln utstallning i konsthant- 
verkshuset, Goteborg. 

81.28.1 ar ett nackstod av tra fr9n zulu, Sydafrika. G5va av herr Raoul 
Aspudd, Goteborg. 

81.29.1- 42 etnografisk samling frSn boskapsskotande folk i Kenya. Kbp frSn 
fil.kand. Lennart Edgren, Goteborg. 

Asien 

Kbp 5 och g£va 1 foremSl. 

81.13.1 ar en drillborr av tra som anvands av dhow-byggare i Kuwait. 

GSva av museichef Bengt Hubendick, Goteborg. 

81.20., se under Afrika. 

81.31.1 ar en barnskjorta frSn Kutsch, Indien. Kbp genom Gunilla Sonnhagen, 
Goteborg. 


Indonesien 

Kbp 52 och g3va 1 foremai. 

81.19.1- 36 ar en samling etnografiska foremSl. Kbp av herr Natanael 
Nezall, Goteborg. 

81.23.1- 2 ar textilier frSn Java. Kbp av Gunilla Sonnhagen, Goteborg. 

81.25.1- 5 ar en samling textilier. Kbp av Gunilla Sonnhagen, Goteborg. 
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81.32.1- 8 ar en textilsamling frSn batakerna, Sumatra. Kop av Gunilla 
Sonnhagen, Goteborg. 

81.33.1 ar en bastskjorta frSn Borneo. G9va av herr Staffan Backlund, 
Goteborg. 

Papua Nya Guinea 

Kop 4 foremSl. 

81.24.1- 4 ar en etnografisk samling kopt av herr Karl Stroder, Melbourne, 
Australien. 

Samer 

Kop 3 foremai. 

81.30.1- 3 ar en undervisningssamling for forskolan. 


BIBLIOTEK, ARKIV OCH KATALOGER 

Referensbiblioteket har okat med 608 titlar till 23.834. Av dessa ar kop 
208, byte 194, gSvor 193, egen produktion 11. 

Institutioner som bidragit med gSvor ar Brazilian Embassy, London, Etno- 
grafiska Museet, Stockholm, Goteborgs Historiska Museum, Goteborgs Konst- 
museum, Goteborgs Naturhistoriska Museum, Guyana Information Services, 
IWGIA, Kopenhamn, Kunsthaus Lempert, Landskrona Museum, LO-distriktet, 
Goteborg, Maya International, Gesellschaft zur Forderung der Selbstbestim- 
mung der Mayas, Bonn, Mercedes Benz, Ministry of Information and Culture, 
Guyana, Museu do Indio, Guia, National Gallery, Washington, Offsetcenter AB, 
Uppsala, Reiss Museum, Mannheim, SIDA, SIV, Socialantropologiska Institu- 
tionen, Stockholms Universitet, Statens KulturrSd, Statens UngdomsrSd, St i f tel - 
sen Lansmuseet i Goteborgs- och Bohus lan, Arkitektlaget, UNESCO, Zoo- 
logisk Museum, Kopenhamn. 

Enskilda givare ar herr Jan-Ake och Solveig Alvarsson, Ekero, dr. Bente 
Bittmann, Viborg, dr. Warwick Bray, London, dr. Jan G. Bruhn, Jarfalla, 
Director George E. Burnham, Georgetown, fru Sigbrit Carlstedt, Goteborg, 
professor Elias Cornell och stud. Per Cornell, Goteborg, dr. R. Francois 
Correa, Bogota herr Tomas Crambr, Jokkmokk, dir. Gunnar Didrichsen, Helsing 
fors, Doc. Lennart Diener, Stockholm, herr Chany Edman, Ustupu, dr. Wta- 
dyslaw Filipowiak, Szczecin, herr Carl A. Fromell, Los Angeles, fr. Monica 
Gustafsson, Goteborg, fru Irma Hartzell, Molndal, herr John Hedberg, Jarfalla, 
professor Eskil Hultin, Stockholm, museiintendent Sven-Erik Isacsson, Goteborg, 
stud. Kjell Joharsson, Goteborg, herr Claes Kennroth, Goteborg, herr Borys 
Malkin, Ruttenen, dr. Laura L. Minelli, Bologna, professor Magnus Morner, 
Stockholm, herr Par Rittsel, Stockholm, dr. Peter de Smet, Haag, dr. Victori- 
ano Smith, Ustupu, fr. Gunilla Sonnhagen, Goteborg, professor S. Henry Wassen 
Goteborg, dr. Harald Widben, Goteborg, amanuens Inger Wikstrom, Haugen, 
museichef Kjell Zetterstrom, Goteborg. 

Bildarkivet har okat med 211 bilder till totalt 20.314. 

Negativarkivet har okat med 62 negativ till 12.276. 

Diabildarkivet har okat med 624 bilder till totalt 4.389. 

Diskoteket har okat med 1 grammofonskiva till 321. 

Kartarkivet har okat med 7 kartor till 383. 

Pressklipparkivet har okat dels genom egen pressbevakning, dels genom gflvor. 
Ovriga arkiv visar ingen bknirig. 
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MUSEAL VERKSAMHET 


Under Sret har tyngdpunkten i verksamheten legat pfl det inre arbetet. 
Avsikten har varit att forsoka ta igen den efterslapning som rfitt i fr§ga 
om dokumentation av nyinkomna foremSl, bilder etc. Inom "Bevarande och 
v3rd", har, forutom vSrden av foremSl, omfattande luftfuktighets- och tem- 
peraturmatningar utforts i magasin och utstallningslokaler. 

utstallningar 

"Folk och kannibaler". Vandringsutstallning om huaroniindianerna i Ecuador, 
producerad av Varbergs Museum. 

"Indien. Ett land rikt for fa". En utstailning producerad av den resande 
folkhogskolan i Skurup. 

"Molakana - indianskt textilhantverk fr&n Panama". Egen produktion. 

Tidigare producerade utstallningar men som visats p£ museet under Sret 
har varit "Bamen i Bonah", "Mayaindianemas klader" samt "Smfl barn - smS 
bekymmer?". 

Museet medverkade i utstallningen "Kropp och klader" som visades pS 
Konsthallen samt i en sameutstallning p§ Konstmuseet. Museet har bidragit 
med foremfil och texter till en utstailning om papper pfl Rohsska konstslojd- 
museet. 

Personal frfln museet har varit engagerad i programverksamheten p§ 
onsdagskvallar. 

PS Museemas Dag den 4 oktober visade museet sina magasin och verksta- 
der och arrangerade 5M i skjutning med biasror. 

En inredningsarkitekt har projektanstallts for basutstallningen "Sydameri- 
kas indiankulturer". 


Museichef 

Kanslist 

Int;:: re - '. Amerikas indian¬ 
kulturer 

Intendent Afroasiatiska kulturer 

Bibliotek 

Sakregister 

Amanuens, foremSlskatalog 
Konservering och verkstad 


Magasin 


PERSONALIA 

Kjell Zetterstrom 
Maj-Britt Berglund 

Sven-Erik Isacsson 

Carl Axel Silow 

Ingrid Eriberg 

Michael Cornell 

Christer Eeiff 

Alf Bergstrom 
Enar Carlsson, 3/8 - 
Bengt Erigert,6/4- 18/12 
Monica Gustafsson 
Gustaf Henricsson 
Sven-Erik Roth 
CJunilla Sonnhagen 

Yngve Brink-Wall, - 30/4 


A 
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Teckning och utstallning 


Fotograf 

Museilektor 

Museilarare 

BEA-praktikanter 


KUA-praktikant 


Jan Amnehall, 14/5 - 
Roland Kock 

Stein Lango 

Ingrid Midsem 

Monica Johansson, 10/11 

Uno Gustafsson, 16/11 - 

Josef Lagergren 

Gosta Oborn 

Ewa Erickson, 9/11 - 
Christer Fransson, 25/2 - 25/8 
Marie Salmins, - 31/7 

Marcel Gomez, 2/12 - 


I och med utgSngen av april rnSnad lamnade magasinsforestfindare Yngve 
Brink-Wall museet. Han var den siste av "di gamle", han borjade vid museet 
den 1/2 1944. Till en borjan arbetade han som tekniker men kom ganska snart 
att syssla med samlingarnas magasinering, ett arbete i vilket han visat stort 
kunnande och noggrannhet. Vi pa museet tackar for ett gott arbete och fint 
kamratskap. 


Wasson, S Henry 


m 


ii 


it 


ii 


ii 


ii 


ii 


ii 


Wassen, S Henry und 
Helmut Krumbach 


PUBLIKATIONER 

Anthropological Survey of the Use of South 
American Snuffs. Pp. 233-289, Ethnopharma- 
cologic Search for Psychoactive Drugs (Edited 
by Efron, Holmstedt and Kline). Raven Press, 
New York 1979. 

Was Espingo (Ispincu) of Psychotropic and In¬ 
toxicating Importance for the Shamans in Peru? 

D.L. Browman and R.A. Schwarz (eds.): Spirits, 
Shamans and Stars. Perspectives from South 
America. (World Anthropology), pp. 55-62. 
Mouton Publishers 1979, The Hague, Paris, 

New York. 

Indiansk antikonception. Recip Reflex, flrg. 14:2, 
mars 1981, pp. 87-92. Stockholm. 

Svenska texten (overs. frSn orig. p3 engelska 
forf. av Gordon Ekholm, New York) i Pre- 
kolumbisk konst, Didrichsens Konstmuseum, 
Helsingfors 1981, 96 pp. 

Un documento colonial brasilefio referente 
a un envlo de objetos para aspirar rap6. 

Scripta Ethnologica, Vol. VI, Buenos Aires 
1981, pp. 167-172. 

Indianische Kontrazeption. Ethnologia Ameri¬ 
cana 18/2, Nr. 100, 1981, pp. 1013-1016. 
Dusseldorf. 


For generost bidrag fr9n Wilhelm och Martina Lundgrens Vetenskapsfond, 
Goteborg, till tryckning av denna publikation, framfor jag mitt och museets 
varma tack. 


Goteborg i juli 1983 
Kjell ZetteTstrgm^ 
Museifc 
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THE USE OF SACRED CLOTHS IN THE WETU TELU 
CULTURE OF BAY AN 


By 

Sven Cederroth 


This paper deals with certain aspects of the traditional, so called 
Wetu Telu religion of the Sasak in Lombok, and in particular with the 
use and the symbolic meaning of some of the sacred cloths (umbaq kom- 
bong) which are specifically woven for magical purposes. 

Lombok, one of the small Sunda islands just east of its more well 
known Hindu neighbour Bali, is densely populated and inhabited by some 
2 million Moslem Sasak and 50.000 Hindu Balinese. On the surface, Lombok 
seems to be a stronghold of Islamic orthodoxy, but beneath the surface 
one still finds many traces of former Hindu beliefs as well as an original 
pantheism. Until recently, this unique syncretism which on Lombok is 
known as Wetu Telu was the dominant religion among the Sasak, and it still 
flourishes in certain parts of the island. However, nowadays a more ortho¬ 
dox form of Islam, known as Waktu Lima has captured the minds of most 
Sasak. In the official rhetoric the old syncretism is now widely condemned, 
but also among professing orthodox Moslems the old habits and beliefs are 
not easily forgotten and many syncretistic practices still prevail. Our know¬ 
ledge about the many intricate details of this syncretism is still scant (1), 
but from the Dutch time we have a considerable number of articles which 
all dwell upon the practices surrounding the weaving and use of sacred 
cloths among Wetu Telu Sasak. If one were to judge solely from the number 
of articles published on this subject one could easily think that this is the 
central aspect, the focus of the Wetu Telu religion (2). Even if it is true 
that traditional cloths of different kinds carry many symbolic meanings and 
are of great importance at many ritual occasions it is nevertheless some¬ 
what astonishing that the Dutch scholars and colonial administrators took 
such a great interest in this single aspect, while simultanously neglecting 
most other aspects of the Wetu Telu syncretism. However, before contin¬ 
uing it is necessary to summarize briefly the major statements made by 
the Dutch scholars when discussing the use of sacred cloths in syncretis¬ 
tic Islam on Lombok. 


Dutch research about the sacred cloths 

Many of the writers devote a considerable part of their articles to 
investigations about the names of these cloths and they also attempt to 
decide the place of origin of each piece (3). There are many different 
types of sacred cloths and each type has its own name and the Dutch 
scholars therefore supposed that a linguistic analysis could help reveal 
the hidden origins of the cloths themselves as well as provide an under¬ 
standing to the background of the cult connected with them. Because of 
this, their interests were diverted from the social aspects of the cult and 
few attempts are made to connect the cult of the cloths with other 
social and cultural institutions. All of them seem to assume, however, 
that the cult represents a pre-islamic element in Sasak culture, and that 
it is therefore of special importance among the syncretists: 
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"To understand the origin of this cult of sacred cloths it is 
necessary to do research in the Wetu Telu villages. Above 
all, the background to these animistic beliefs has to be sought 
in the mountain villages, especially the large villages Sembalun 
and Bayan." (4). 

It is thus assumed, that the cult of sacred cloths originated in Bayan 
and Sembalun and then spread to the entire island as the population moved 
down from the mountain to the central plain, where they formed new 
villages. Sometimes a few other villages are also mentioned as a possible 
place of origin of the cloth cult, but the two villages Bayan and Sembalun 
are those most frequently referred to. The Dutch sources also argue that 
in its place of origin, every cloth is connected with a sacred place (kema- 
liq), usually a springwater or a graveyard. A religious official known as 
pemangku (5) presides over those places and he also guards the cloth which 
belongs to his sacred place (6). Copies which bear the same name as the 
original cloth are often woven for the benefit of individuals who may use 
them at certain personal ceremonies such as hair cutting and circum¬ 
cision. 

The cloths are made by a special technique using a continuous un¬ 
broken warp. When weaving a cloth of this type, a small part of the warp 
is left unwoven, and later when the cloth is used, the threads in this 
part of the cloth are cut through. This is done by a religious official, usu¬ 
ally a pemangku and it is believed that the spiritual power enclosed in the 
cloth is then released and may benefit the person in possession of the 
cloth. According to some authors the syncretists also believe that unused 
cloths possess the power to cure certain sicknesses, but may also cause 
them if someone treats the cloth improperly. One author (7) maintains 
that there is an important difference between on the one hand the cult 
originating in Sembalun, where the cloths are called kekombong oemba 
and on the other hand the cult derived from Bayan where the cloths are 
said to be known as ragi lempot. He further speculates that the Sembalun 
cloths are the original ones but that they have now, to some extent at 
least, been replaced by the cloths from Bayan. 

The articles briefly summarized above were all written in the period 
between the two World Wars. After the second World War, only one more 
article has been published on this subject. It was written by A. Polak, 
a Dutch anthropologist who did field work in Tanjung among migrants 
from Bayan. After a detailed description of the weaving technique and 
a discussion about who is or is not entitled to make the cloths he finally 
states that: 


"The limited role played in the community by these sacred 
cloths at the time of my research influenced the collection 
of relevant data. The field worker was not stimulated to 
concentrate on the subject for any longer period". (8). 

He then goes on to suggest that this may be due to the fact that the 
community under study consisted of migrants who had not been able to 
erect a system of sacred places in the area where they settled. He there¬ 
fore proposes the following hypothesis: 


"If members of a community im Lombok regard their ances¬ 
tors and/or relevant parts of their culture as originating from 
a district other than that where they are living now, and if 
there is at present no organization associating sacred cloths, 
sacred places and pemangku - which there is in the settle¬ 
ment they consider as their place of origin - then the odds 
are that sacred cloths play a smaller role in the culture of 
this community than in that of the community of origin". (9). 
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I will come back to this hypothesis later, but must first discuss my 
own findings about the use of sacred cloths in Bayan, one of the two 
villages freguently mentioned by the Dutch researchers as the origin of 
the cult of sacred cloths. 


Sacred cloths in a contemporary Wetu Telu community 

My own field work was carried out in the North Lombok village 
Bayan, a Wetu Telu stronghold where the old beliefs and practices con¬ 
tinue to flourish. In most Sasak villages very little home weaving is done 
nowadays, but here it was still widely practised and besides ordinary 
cloths, a number of sacred cloths for different purposes were also woven. 

I will not attempt to present a complete list of all the different kinds 
of cloths here, but restrict myself to a short presentation of the most im¬ 
portant types of sacred cloths still commonly used in Bayan: 

1. Umbaq kombong. This is the type of cloth which attracted the inte¬ 
rest of the Dutch scholars and which has been extensively discussed 
in the literature. I will return to this, cloth below. 

2. Usap. This is a small multi-coloured square cloth of which there are 
two types, one used as a female ceremonial head cloth and the other 
as a cover of the plate with ingredients for oetel cnewing mvariaoiy 
present at ceremonial occasions. 

3. Musla. This is a long, rectangular piece of white cloth with two small 

multi-coloured squares one in each end. The cloth is tied around the 

head in such a fashion that the multi-coloured patterns are visible. 

It is used by Moslem "priests" (kiyai) during certain prayers in the 
old Wetu Telu mosque in Bayan and also by the bridegroom during 
the performance of the wedding ceremony. It is considered as the 
most sacred of all cloths and is treated with utmost care. 

4. Rampeng. A long, narrow cloth, white and covered with many small 
rectangular pieces of red and black. This cloth is associated with death 
and is used to tie around deceased persons during burial ceremonies. 

3. Batang kelonan. This is a black and white cloth with two small multi¬ 
coloured pieces at both ends. It is cut to form an oblong cushion 

which is filled with kapok and is used as basis for the sacred Koran 
or for various palm leaf manuscripts (lontar) read at ceremonial 
occasions. 

A number of restrictions are connected with the manufacture of all 
the above mentioned cloths. Only old women who are "pure" i.e. have 
stopped menstruating are allowed to weave the cloths and the work may 
be inaugurated only during two specific months and the following weaving 
may take place only on Mondays and Thursdays. Before the work starts 
it is also necessary to perform a small ceremony at which an offering 
consisting of rice, white cotton thread, 44 Chinese coins, a chicken and 
ingredients for betel chewing is brought to a so called belian, a woman 
who possesses the appropriate sacred formula (mantra) which must be read 
at this occasion. It is also commonly believed that these cloths may be 
used to cure certain sicknesses but if treated in an improper way the 
"power" inherent in them may also cause illness, such as tumors and in¬ 
flamed eyes. 

In the following we shall be concerned mainly with the first mentioned 
type of sacred cloths, the umbaq kombong which is the same type of cloth 
that attracted such a great interest from the Dutch scholars. There are 
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many different types of umbaq kombong in use and they all possess a 
name of their own. One of the Dutch researchers presents a list which 
includes as much as 114 different kinds of cloths (10) and people in Bayan 
knew the names of some 20 distinct types of umbaq kombong. However, 
to an outside observer there is little visible difference between the cloths 
and they all look more or less the same. All the umbaq kombong are rec¬ 
tangular, coarsely woven yellow cloths with thin stripes of other colours. 

The number of stripes varies as does the width and length and it is minor 
differences such as these which form the basis for distinguishing between 
all the differently named types of umbaq kombong. 

Polak complains that with one possible exception he never saw the 
cloths play any role in the culture of the community he studied. During 
my field work I was fortunate enough to be able to participate in one im¬ 
portant ceremony where the use of the sacred cloths formed a central 
part. This ceremony was actually a conglomerate of several life cycle 
ceremonies and included among others, hair cuttings, tooth filings, circum¬ 
cisions and even a wedding. The ceremony was called gawe beleq which 
means "big feast" and in order to make the feast as glorious as possible 
a large number of families sponsored the celebrations jointly. Because of 
this not one but 31 boys were circumcised and almost as many joined the 
ceremonial hair cuttings. The participants numbered several thousand, 
three gamelan orchestras played, 6 tons of rice were consumed and 14 
water buffaloes plus a large number of goats were slaughtered. It took 
more than one year to prepare the ceremony and the celebrations them¬ 
selves lasted one week. Because of the great length and the many intri¬ 
cate details of the ceremony I will limit my description to those aspects 
of the "big feast" where the use of sacred cloths were involved. They 
formed an essential part of the hair cutting ceremony and I will thus 
concentrate on this part, leaving the remaining ceremonies of the "big 
feast" to another paper (11). 

The "big feast" was celebrated in Loloan, the eastern neighbour of 
Bayan. The women of Loloan had started to weave all the umbaq kom¬ 
bong necessary for the hair cutting ceremony during a Moslem month 
called Maulud which preceded the anticipated celebrations of the "big feast" 
Since each child needs 6 different types of umbaq kombong and it had 
been decided that 28 children should pass the ceremony a large number 
of cloths had to be woven and all the women were therefore very busy. 

The 6 different types of umbaq kombong woven for the hair cutting cere¬ 
mony were named and designed as follows: 

1. Duringin. This large cloth has seven stripes in the colours blue, green, 
black, white, red, yellow and brown. 

2. Bayan Atas. The same number and colours of the stripes as above 
but differently designed. 

3. Kombong. Like the two above mentioned cloths this one has also 
seven stri pes in the colours, dark blue, dark red, black, white, grey 
and two shades of yellow. 

4. Banjaq Sari. This small cloth has only two colours; red and yellow. 

3. Umbaq Bedus. The same size and number of stripes as in the previ¬ 
ous cloth, but the colours are different; black and white. 

6. Umbaq. More or less the same design as in the two last mentioned 
cloths, but with stripes in yellow and black. 

Thus, for each child three large cloths containing seven stripes in 
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Fig. 4. The cloths are dried after being washed. 
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different colours and three small cloths with two stripes are woven. When 
the weaving is finished the cloths are stored in a specific place in the 
centre of the house (inan baleq) together with other valued heirlooms of 
the family. Except for the coloured stripes the cloths are white but as a 
preamble to their use in the "big feast" they are all laid down in a big 
jar to which turmeric is added and thoroughly mixed with the cloths. As 
a result of this procedure the white colour changes to yellow and before 
the cloths are dried they are ceremoniously carried to the river to be 
washed. As had been the case with the weaving, the task of preparing the 
cloths in this way was the responsibility of the mother of each child ta¬ 
king part in the hair cutting ceremony. The next day, when the cloths were 
dry they were carried in a procession from the interior of the commu¬ 
nal place of worship (kampu) to a sacred pavilion (berugaq agung) which 
is temporarily transformed to a temple during the celebrations. The cloths 
were stored on this pavilion in specific baskets, beautifully decorated 
with small shells. A further preparation which was begun immediately 
after the ceremonial storing of the cloths involved the tying of a large 
number of many-coloured strings (rajut). It was prescribed that the threads 
used to tie these strings had to consist of home-grown cotton only. Each 
string was decorated with 40 pieces of a certain type of Chinese coins 
(kepeng bolong) with a square hole in the middle. These coins circulated 
in great amounts in this area and were frequently used for ceremonial 
purposes. 

During the following three days bowls containing spring water were 
brought to the village from six holy springs some of which were situated 
far away close to the volcano. The Wetu Telu Sasak believe that these 
springs are specifically powerful places inhabited by mighty spirits and a 
religious official (pemangku) acting as a mediator between the human world 
and the spiritual world is therefore assigned the task of guarding the place. 
The water from each of the six springs was carried down to Loloan by the 
pemangku concerned and just outside the village he was met by a colour¬ 
ful and impressive procession. The bowl containing the water from the 
spring was ceremoniously delivered to a woman who was completely cove¬ 
red with many layers of different cloths and who had several thousand 
Chinese c oins tied arouna her neck and waist. The woman was known 
as Inan Aiq, the mother of the water and she was now responsible for 
the following ceremony by which the water was to be transformed to 
sacred cooling water (aiq mel-mel). To achieve this transformation an old 
palm leaf manuscript (lontar) was recited by the appropriate person. Be¬ 
fore beginning the recitation he washed the palm leaf on which the script 
was incised in the water from the spring. When all the six water bowls 
had been consecrated in this way the water was stored together with the 
sacred cloths on the temple pavilion mentioned above. 

Early in the morning, the same day as the hair cutting ceremony was 
scheduled to take place the final preparations were made. This included 
the filling of two large wooden trays for each child with all kinds of 
food, cakes and fruits. Again it was the mother of each child who was 
responsible for this task and she arranged the ingredients to form a large 
cone. In addition to the food trays a basket containing rice, cotton thread, 
tobacco and ingredients for betel chewing was also prepared. These offer¬ 
ings are always present during ceremonies at which a spirit of some kind 
is invoked. But this time a few additional ingredients were also added 
and on top of the basket a coconut shell filled with the holy water des¬ 
cribed above and 44 pieces of Chinese coins as well as one or two old 
Dutch silver coins was placed. All these preparations took place inside 
the communal worship place and just before the hair cutting ceremony 
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Fig. 5. Ceremonial shaving of the hair. Note the coconut shells 
filled with sacred water. 
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was about to start all the trays and baskets were brought out to the temp¬ 
le pavilion where they were publicly displayed. In the meantime this pavil¬ 
ion had been adorned with many different kinds of cloths which completely 
covered the whole pavilion. Each of its six pillars was wrapped with cloths 
and above all, as a sort of canopy, a simple white cloth was stretched 
(memajang). 

As a prelude to the hair cutting all the officials performing in it as 
well as the children themselves were blessed. For this blessing, a guid con¬ 
sisting of areca nut, betel leaf and lime (sembeq) was prepared and pla¬ 
ced on the forehead of the person being blessed while a secret formula 
(mantra) was mumbled with a low voice. In order to acquire the power to 
protect against sickness and other misfortunes the quid had the night be¬ 
fore, before being distributed, been placed inside the small house surround¬ 
ing the grave of one of the eldest ancestors. The preparation as well as 
the distribution of this potent quid was the task of penghulu, the highest 
ranking Moslem official of the area. 

After being blessed all the officials, mostly pemangku and some of 
the important elders, and the children, entered the pavilion and sat down 
facing each other. The umbaq kombong were taken out of the basket where 
they had been stored and one by one the official cut them through in a 
place where the continuous warp had been left unwoven. The loose ends of 
the cloth was then dipped into the holy water which was sprinkled on 
the head of the child. Since each child had six cloths woven for him and 
the sprinkling was repeated seven times with each cloth this procedure 
took quite a long time and it was not until late in the evening that the 
shaving of the hair could be performed. Before starting to work, the offi¬ 
cial dipped the knife into the water and allowed it to rest on the Dutch 
silver coin for a short moment while he mumbled a secret blessing for¬ 
mula. Finally, when the heads of all the children participating in the cere¬ 
mony had been completely shaved, the many-coloured strings with attached 
Chinese coins prepared some days earlier, were hung around the necks of 
the children. To mark the end of the hair cutting ceremony, ceremonial 
greetings were exchanged between the participants and the officials who 
had performed were presented their gifts, (selawat) the most valuable of 
which were the Dutch silver coins. 

Since the hair cutting ceremony was the last part of "the big feast" 
this also marked the formal end of the celebrations and most guests now 
returned home, satisfied and tired after a week full of joyful feasting. 

A few close relatives and guests remained one more day to help take 
down all the decorations and to participate in the final common meal. 

After this short description of some of the most important elements in 
one part of the impressive "big feast" it is now time to finish this article 
with a discussion about the historical background to the present beliefs in 
and actual usage of sacred cloths. In this discussion, the Dutch articles 
summarized above will also be used for comparative purposes. 


The historical background to the cult of sacred cloths 

In a search for the origin of the cult of sacred cloths, we must attempt 
to trace their history as far back as possible and we shall therefore return 
to the time of the medieval kingdom of Majapahit. This mighty Javanese 
realm had vassals all over the archipelago and probably on Lombok as well. 
The inhabitants of Bayan and Sembalun, the old mountain village where 
according to the Dutch sources the cult of sacred cloths originated, still 
maintain that they are the descendants of a Majapahit feudal lord who sett¬ 
led there and built his palace in the village. In Sembalun there is an old ances 
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tor grave which bears the name of Majapahit and both villages possess sac¬ 
red cloths named Majapahit (12). There are also several words in the local 
language as well as place-names which indicate a former strong connection 
with Java. These linguistic proofs are discussed bu Goris who concludes that: 

"This group of names indicate an earlier strong Javanese in¬ 
fluence upon the old villages Bajan and Sembalun. Javanese 
princes once settled here (as generals or state administrators) 
and they brought with them their antique heirlooms and the 
cult connected with them" (13). 

In his view, the sacred cloths were brought to Lombok from Java to¬ 
gether with these migrants, and they were initially used to wrap the 
sacred objects which were an essential part of the Hindu cult accompa¬ 
nying the migrants. In the course of the centuries, the objects disappeared 
but the old cloths, or perhaps copies of them, still remain and they now 
continue to be associated with the object they once protected. Goris at¬ 
tempts to demonstrate the truth of this thesis by referring to some sacred 
wooden fowls which are still worshipped in Trunjan and Manasa, two old 
Balinese villages inhabited by so called Bali Aga, pre-Hindu Balinese. He 
has also discovered that similar fowls are worshipped in the royal court 
of Solo in Java and that these fowls bear the same name in Solo as they 
do in the two old Bali Aga villages. However, in Sembalun on Lombok the 
same names appear again but here they do not refer to wooden fowls but 
to a number of sacred cloths. Because of parallels such as these Goris 
assumes that the sacred cloths on Lombok originally came from Java. 

It is true that among traditional Javanese as well as Balinese and 
Sasak, antique heirlooms such as old keris often are wrapped in several 
layers of cloths in order to protect the object. During my own field work 
in Bayan I witnessed two important yearly ceremonies which are celebra¬ 
ted to mark the beginning and the end of the rainy season, respectively 
(piaq taon and piaq balit). At these occasions a procession goes from the 
village to two hills on the top of which a number of sacred stones are 
placed (gedeng daya and gedeng lauq). At the head of the procession an 
old heirloom (mandalika) wrapped in several layers of sacred cloths is 
carried. Each of the two sacred hills is guarded by a certain religious 
official known as perumbaq and his name thus contains a direct reference 
to sacred cloths (umbaq). In this case it probably alludes to the wrapping 
of the sacred stones in cloths, a task for which perumbaq is responsible. 

This practice is similar to the Hindu Balinese custom of wrapping their 
sacred objects, especially stones, in one or more layers of cloth. 

We may thus conclude that in contemporary Bayan it still happens that 
the sacred cloths are used in the original way, i.e. as a wrapping of sacred 
objects but we have also seen that in addition to this, sacred cloths are 
an important element in the hair cutting ceremony described above. But 
with the exception of the remark by Goris, none of the Dutch sources seem 
to think that these points are specifically important. But most of the Dutch 
scholars who have written about the sacred cloths stress another element 
in the cult; they maintain that there is an intimate relation between 
sacred cloths and sacred places. It is assumed that the pemangku responsi¬ 
ble for guarding the sacred place also possesses a specific sacred cloth which 
is tied in some way to this specific sacred place. When an ordinary woman 
wants to weave a sacred cloth she may borrow this original one and copy 
its design. As we have seen, Polak even suggests that this connection may 
be taken as a starting point for a comparative study and Goris thinks that 
here at last we come across an autochtonous Sasak element in the cult of 
sacred cloths (14). 
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However, I repeatedly asked about the relations between sacred cloths, 
sacred places and the pemangku guarding them, but was unable to dis¬ 
cover any connection of the kind proposed by the Dutch sources. All the 
pemangku I asked explicitly denied that they possessed an umbaq kombong, 
or other cloth, which was in any way connected to the sacred place they 
guarded. Furthermore, all people seemed to agree that umbaq kombong 
was used in Bayanese ceremonies only during the hair cutting ceremony 
included in the "big feast". This argument is confirmed, quite accident¬ 
ally, by one of the Dutch administrators who, in an article published in 
1923, describes the customs with regard to umbaq kombong in one of the 
wards of the village Kuranji (15). It so happens that the people living in 
that specific ward are descendants from Bayan and their customs are still 
the same as those practised in Bayan. Here as well the umbaq kombong 
were used only at hair cutting ceremonies during a "big feast". The only 
major difference seems to be that in stead of six cloths only four are 
woven here, but if we compare their names with those of cloths used more 
than 50 years later in Loloan we find that they are identical (16). 

It may thus be concluded that, as far as Bayan is concerned at least, 
the customs were the same at the time when the major part of the Dutch 
articles on the subject were written and it is obviously the case that no 
connection of the kind assumed by those writers can be positively verified. 
Unfortunately I have not done the kind of comparative research which 
would enable me to maintain that identical or similar customs prevail in 
Sembalun and other villages mentioned by the Dutch sources but even if 
it should happen that the situation is different there, it is nevertheless 
remarkable that there is such an obvious disagreement between my Bayan¬ 
ese data and the conclusions made by the Dutch researchers. Any attempt 
to test the hypothesis proposed by Polak is of course almost impossible 
since its major assumption, the connection between sacred cloths and sac¬ 
red places, is found to be based on irrelevant source material. His own 
data about the use of sacred cloths in the community of Bayanese migrants 
in which he worked are very scant but it nevertheless seems possible to 
conclude that the beliefs concerning the magical powers of the cloths as 
well as their actual use, are more or less the same here as in the village 
of origin. 

From my description about the ceremonial events during the "big feast" 
it seems possible to assume, however, that another kind of connection than 
the one proposed by the Dutch sources, exists between sacred places and 
sacred cloths. One central element in the celebrations was the dipping of 
the umbaq kombong into sacred cooling water which had been fetched from 
a number of sacred springs close to the volcano. As a protective measure 
the water was then sprinkled on the head of the child. The water had 
acquired its potency shortly before the ceremony when it was brought into 
contact with an old magically powerful heirloom, a palm leaf manu¬ 
script (17). The Wetu Telu Sasak of Bayan thus believe that the old heir¬ 
looms which the cloths originally were designed to protect can transfer 
their magical powers when they are brought into contact with water from 
a sacred spring which is guarded by a pemangku. This connection is obvi¬ 
ous not only at the time of hair cutting ceremonies but on many other 
ceremonial occasions as well. In Bayan, for instance, an old heirloom, a 
keris pusaka (18) used to be part of an oath taking ceremony. The keris 
was dipped into sacred water which then was drunk by the person who 
took the oath. If he lied, the magical power inherent in the keris would 
immediately punish him severly. I will propose as an hypothesis that when 
a magically powerful heirloom disappeared, the protective cloths acquired 
a new role and was henceforth used as power-transferring medium in stead 
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of the object which had disappeared. Since pemangku was the religious 
official responsible for these ceremonies the hypothesis might also ex¬ 
plain why the Dutch researchers thought that there existed an intimate 
connection between sacred cloths and sacred places on the one hand and 
the institution of pemangku on the other. 

Because of the prominent role of sacred water in the Balinese Hindu 
religion some authors have suggested that the religion shall be labelled 
agama tirtha which can be translated as "sacred water religion" and in 
the same fashion it has also been proposed that the Sasak Wetu Telu 
religion should be called agama umbaq or "sacred cloth religion" (19). We 
have found here that sacred water performs important functions not 
only among the Balinese but among the Wetu Telu Sasak as well and 
it may therefore be of interest to finish this article with a small compa¬ 
rative venture in order to find out whether sacred cloths also play a 
similar role among the Balinese as among the Wetu Telu Sasak. The most 
obvious parallel is to be found in the report by V.E. Korn about the 
Bali Aga village Tenganan Pagringsingan . Here we come across beau¬ 
tiful double-ikat cloths which are also woven with a continuous unbroken 
warp and which are known as gringsing. According to Korn these cloths 
are used in protective purposes during hair cutting ceremonies, tooth 
filings, marriages and death ceremonies or in other words more or less 
at the same occasions as those at which the Wetu Telu Sasak in Bayan 
make use of their cloths (20). The gringsing cloths are also used to deco¬ 
rate the temples, in a way similar to the one in which the people in 
Bayan adorn their sacred pavilions during important ceremonies. It may 
furthermore be noted that the word gringsing may be translated as "free 
from sickness" thus stressing the same beliefs as those which we have 
found about the sacred cloths on Lombok. It is also believed that the 
gringsing cloth originates from Batara Indra, the highest God of the Teng- 
ganese and here, as in Lombok, it is thus assumed that the cloths possess 
magical powers given to them from higher beings. 

It is thus obvious that even this very superficial comparison reveals 
many interesting similarities in the symbolic attachment to sacred cloths 
in these two old villages and it would probably prove rewarding to expand 
the comparison to other fields of religious beliefs as well. 


Summary 


In the daily life of the Wetu Telu Sasak the sacred cloths may perhaps 
not be of any specific importance but they are on the other hand of great 
symbolic importance and central to the understanding of the Wetu Telu cos¬ 
mology. Among the Wetu Telu Sasak of Bayan there are two different kinds 
of sacred cloths which are produced by means of different weaving techni¬ 
ques. The first type is the so called umbaq kombong which are made on a 
continuous warp. This cloth and its symbolic functions has been extensively 
discussed above. The second type of sacred cloths such as the usap, musla 
and rampeng are also connected with a number of life cycle ceremonies but 
since the warp on which they are woven is not continuous, they can not be 
used in the same way as the umbaq kombong. In addition to the types of 
sacred cloths mentioned so far, the Sasak also make use of a simple white 
cloth which functions as a kind of canopy in the mosque or in the temple 
pavilion during major ceremonies. White is the colour associated with heaven 
and Allah and it is obvious that this cloth carries such a connection. The 
major symbolic function of the other sacred cloths on the other hand is to 
protect against harmful influences from the spirits and they are thus associ¬ 
ated with the spirit world. In the dualistic cosmology of the Wetu Telu syn¬ 
cretism the cloths thus carry important symbolic meanings with regard to all 
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major aspects of the religious life. 


Notes 

1. Besides the thesis by A. Polak (1978) the best sources are Vogelensang 
(1922) and Bousquet (1937). 

2. No less than ten articles are devoted entirely or mainly to this subject. 
The articles are written by Brink (1923), Christan (1923), Damst§ (1923), 
Goris (1936), Haar (1923), Nitisastro (1923), Paauw (1923), Bolland & 
Polak (1971), van Riel (1941) and Wirz (1931). 

3. See for instance Goris (1936), pp 226-245 and Haar (1925), pp 60-70. 

4. Paauw (1923) p 184. My translation from Dutch. 

5. The institution of pemangku is found only among Wetu Telu Sasak. 

These officials are associated with the spirit world and they act as 
go-betweens among the human beings and the spirits surrounding them. 

6. A connection of this kind is assumed by among others Paauw (1923), 
pp 184-185, Haar (1925) p 61 and by Goris (1936) pp 238-239. 

7. Haar (1925) p 49. 

8. Bolland and Polak (1971) p 168. 

9. Ibid, p 168. 

10. Goris (1936), pp 227-229. 

11. Cederroth (1980). 

12. Cf Goris (1936) p 209 and p 240 and Haar (1925) pp 62-66. 

13. Goris (1936) p 245. My translation from Dutch. 

14. Bolland & Polak (1971) pp 168-169 and Goris (1936) p 238. 

15. Christan (1923) pp 207-209. 

16. The sacred cloths used in Kuranji were; Bayan Atas, Kombong, 

Banjaq Sari and Umbaq. 

17. See the description above on p 18. The name of this specific 
manuscript was Kawitan. 

18. The keris disappeared mysteriously in 1970. 

19. Hooykaas (1941) p 11. 

20. Korn (1933) pp 12-13. 
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CLASSIC MAYA FIGURINE MOLDS 


And some notes on the "Mexicanization" of Coastal Guatemala 


By 

Leo P. Biese and Gary Rex Walters 


Clay figurines are ubiquitous throughout most of Mesoamerica and have 
their counterparts in the remainder of the hemisphere and the Old World 
as well. In the New world they are present throughout all time periods, at 
one site or another, from the earliest archaic through the present. They 
form a bewildering array, ranging from the barely perceptible "humanoid" 
through animal and compound grotesque forms to remarkably naturalistic 
portraits that can truly be recognized as art by any culture. In size they 
are usually in the range of five to 16 centimetres, but larger (30 to 40 cm.) 
figures are common in many areas and even life-sized figures of heroic 
proportions are known. Some of the larger figures are true figurines per se, 
while others are special purpose objects such as censers. The latter, how¬ 
ever, are made up of individual elements that are part of the same figu¬ 
rine technology. 

Figurines may be hand-modeled or formed in molds. Most of those from 
the Classic and later periods are almost universally said to be molded. 

Some broken hollow figurines show rough interiors with marks of finger 
pressure where the clay has been forced into the mold and seams where 
the front and back halves of molded segments have been joined, or where 
separately made heads or limbs have been added. Almost all have the vari¬ 
ous features and decorations constructed in a non-interlocking or non-under- 
cutting manner, so that they could have been made in a mold, but there is 
no hard evidence that they actually were. It would appear that the desig¬ 
nation "mold-made" is simply an appellation that is automatically tacked 
on by authors of figurine papers. Unfortunately, there are two major prob¬ 
lems with this: Of the literally tens of thousands of figurines known, vir¬ 
tually none is an exact duplicate of any other (though a series of molds 
and duplicate figurines has recently been reported from Lagartero on the 
Chiapas-Guatemala border), and further, for all these ubiquitous figurines, 
only a scant handful of molds or their fragments have been found. 

In order to make a mold, a positive must first be made and the damp 
clay pressed around it. This labor is obviously justified only if a number of 
identical figurines is to be produced. Mass production implies mass con¬ 
sumption. While mass production of identical figurines is simply not born 
out by the archaeological record thus far, mass consumption of similar, 
though not identical, figurines certainly present. This reasoning led one of 
us (LPB) to suggest that the basic body form, heads, etc., were indeed 
molded as a matter of mechanical expediency in either permanent, fired 
clay molds, or others of a more perishable nature. It was suggested that 
the myriad details that individualize these figurines - - - e.g., necklaces, 
hairdos, earspools, nose plugs, etc. - - - were added later. We (LPB) visua¬ 
lized the sort of technology used in the modern day production of Christmas 
table decorations: styrofoam cores are available in a vast number of sizes 
and shapes, from many sources, but the end product is a more or less 
unique object of the individual housewife/artist. 
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In March, 1979, a University of Missouri archaeological team under the 
direction of Gary Rex Walters made a brief survey of the southernmost 
sector of coastal Guatemala, adjacent to the El Salvador border. This was 
part of a continuing long-term project to define the intra-site relationships 
and external connections of the South Coastal region and to relate the cul¬ 
tural history of this region to both the Classic Maya periphery to the east 
and the concept of a "Peripheral Coastal Lowland" culture extending from 
the Gulf of Mexico through the Isthmus of Tehuantepec and southward 
along the Pacific coast into present-day El Salvador. The fieldwork was 
supported in part by a grant from Earthwatch. 

Finca Canta Rana is one of a group of adjacent sites (including Las 
Maguinas and Nuevos Cerros) occupying a four-sguare-kilometre area five 
kilometres from the Pacific Ocean and approximately 25 kilometres from 
the El Salvador border. All of these sites are currently under intensive 
cultivation as cotton plantations and are not available for excavation. Pre¬ 
liminary investigation suggests that they are contemporaneous during Late 
Classic times, and possibly part of a single large, extended occupational 
site. The area has been extensively plowed to a depth of 30 centimetres 
for several years in preparation for the annual crop, and, as could be ex¬ 
pected, the near-surface cultural remains have been thoroughly mixed. A 
number of low mounds are present throughout the sites, but these have 
also been planted in a continuous swath with the flat areas. All evidence 
suggests that there has been vast agricultural leveling over many hectares 
with only the central portion of the larger mounds and the soil below 30 
centimetres remaining undisturbed. Despite this churning, many intact or 
nearly whole vessels are recovered each year by the farm workers, both 
in the fields and occasional surface digging in the mound areas, and were 
available for examination. 

The ceramic remains are typical of the Late Classic period of South 
Coastal Guatemala and include the diagnostic tall cylinder vases with 
simple, often geometric, incising and occasional bichrome vessels and those 
with more elaborate incised designs that are characteristic of this region 
and may be considered as remotely "Mayoid" in style. The very dense, 
fine grained, often orangish-slipped ceramics classified as Tiguisate ware 
are well represented. Figurines were abundant and in general did not dif¬ 
fer significantly from those reported elsewhere from the South Coast. The 
clearest external relationship is with the figurines of the western Maya 
periphery, particularly Altar de Sacrifices and Palengue. In the absence of 
excavation, there is no evidence of occupation before the Late Classic 
(A.D. 700) period, though there is most certainly an earlier one yet to be 
revealed in this highly desirable location that combines fairly rich allu¬ 
vial soils, dependable rainfall, and extensive flat areas. 

At Canta Rana thirty-seven identifiable mold fragments were recovered 
from the surface or the immediate sub-surface reachable by machete 
between two adjacent rows of immature cotton plants in an area approx¬ 
imately one by two metres, and one half metre in depth, which consisted 
almost entirely of ceramic deposits. After cleaning, five of the fragments 
were found to be parts of three separate molds. Most of the molds were 
borders and/or otherwise indistinguishable body parts and are not illustra¬ 
ted here. The molds are constructed of a wellfired medium brown paste 
with fine sand temper and occasional larger grain inclusions. They range 
from 0.5 to 2 cm. in thickness with the average being about 1.5 cm. Ex¬ 
ternal fireclouding is absent and only the thickest fragments show a central 
black core. The external surfaces are only crudely smoothed with multiple 
finger impressions remaining. In contrast, the mold edges (where an extant 
mold would have been expected to mate with another) are smoothly poli- 
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shed, but rounded, indicating that the respective parts were to be hand- 
joined at some later time. Mixed with the molds were large quantities of 
neck and body sherds from large storage vessels with a similar paste and 
temper, suggesting that the molds were indeed of local manufacture. 

The "positives" illustrated were made by impressing currently avail¬ 
able commercial clays and fired to approximately 1200 degrees centi¬ 
grade. The ceramicist (Mrs. Levi Scoville) who made the impressions had 
several interesting comments on the process. Her immediate thought was 
that they should be "cast" with a very liquid clay. Since there was no 
parallel ethnographic evidence for casting, we advised her to proceed with 
pressing clay into the mold. She reported that using an "ordinary" consis- 
tancy, such as one would use to free-form vessels, was quite unsatisfac¬ 
tory. Most of the projecting ornaments, such as the beaded necklace, 
promptly fell off during the preliminary drying period and had to be re¬ 
attached. It would appear, therefore, that a great deal of further investi¬ 
gation is needed into the technology of these molded figurines. 

The figurines made from the models, with the exception of the "tato- 
oed" lady and her miniature counterpart, resemble those found on the south 
coast in general and at Mi Cielo in particular. Grotesque forms, compound 
animal-humanoids, and whistles are not among these molds, but are pre¬ 
sent as figurines at the site. One mold fragment appears to represent the 
head of a raptorial bird. Two of the figurines appear mask-like, which may 
be a conventionalization or actually represent facial decoration. Large 
"Mexican" earspools are present on three of the figures. 

The entire south coastal region of Guatemala shows considerable evi¬ 
dence of contacts with Mexico to the north and the peripheral Maya area 
to the east. Mexican contact appears heightened during the period of Teo- 
tihuacan hegemony in the first part of the Middle Classic (A.D. 400-550) 
and is believed to be one of a peaceful trade relationship, with the South 
Coast supplying cacao and salt. What is not known is whether the contact 
was directly along the coast or via a "Mexicanized" western Maya peri¬ 
phery. Pure Teotihuacan figurines and slab-leg tripods are found in the 
area, as are the distinctive locally made mold-pressed slab-leg tripod ves¬ 
sels derived from this style. Trade contacts were probably continual through¬ 
out the history of the region and ebbed and flowed with the fortunes of 
their neighbors, with both direct coastal, and indirect highland routes in 
favor from one time to another. By the close of the Middle Classic and 
the beginning of the Late Classic (ca. A.D. 700), northern contacts appear 
to be chiefly with the Gulf Coast by way of the western Maya periphery. 

In particular, there is a fascination with the Gulf Coast-derived ballgame 
represented as a theme in innumerable vessels from the Escuintla region, 
though reported ballcourts and ballgame paraphernalia are curiously few. 

The large mold of a seated female and its miniature counterpart bear 
clearly defined Tlaloc (rain-god) tatoos on the left shoulder and suggest 
further contacts during the terminal Classic or early Post Classic with the 
Toltec state. The figurine, with its separately molded head would be over 
30 cm. tall. The two very life-like faces are in similar proportions. Figu¬ 
rines of this size are not known from the Late Classic period on the South 
Coast, and there is a more than passing similarity to the large Post Classic 
figurine censers from Lake Amatitlan. The suggestion of a blurring between 
these previously defined Classic and Post Classic figurine traits is further 
reinforced by the discovery of a "pure" Tlaloc censer urn on what is now 
the separately owned La Maquina property, but in all probability a con¬ 
tinuation of the same site. 
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Fig. 1 a-b. Right profile of a grotesgue humanoid wearing large ear- 
spools. C-d seated female with bead necklace (a,c molds, 
b,d castings). 
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Fig. 2 a-b. Head (baby?), c-d Mayoid profile with decorative facial 
scars, e-f unidentified animal that looks like a ram (bird?), 
g-h seated figure with Tlaloc tatoo (a, c, e, g molds, b,d,f, 
h castings). 



C? 
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Fig. 4. Facial fragments. Vertical slits representing pupils are typical 
of the south coastal region but not of the greater Maya area, 
(a, c castings, b, d molds). 



Fig. 5. Body mold (a) and casting (b) for a seated female with both 
geometric and Tlaloc shoulder tatoos. The mold clearly shows 
that the head, back and base were separately mold-pressed. The 
completed figurine would measure over 30 cm. in height. 
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NOTES CONCERNING THE LITHIC STATUETTE FOUND ON THE 
RIVER PARU (PARA STATE - BRAZIL) BELONGING TO THE 
FEDERAL UNIVERSITY OF PARA COLLECTION (*) 


By 

Napoleao Figueiredo (**) 


The lithic artefacts most frequently found in Amazon Basin archaeology 
are various kinds of axes, scraping instruments, wedges, perforators, arrow 
heads, polishers and coconut breakers, all of which are associated with ce¬ 
ramic groups of the Tropical Forest or Chiefdom culture type, in the termi¬ 
nology proposed by Steward & Faron (1959: 60-64). 

On the other hand there is no evidence of a lithic horizon in the Amazon, 
related to old collecting and hunting nomadic groups, though sites belonging 
to this culture have been registered in other regions of Brazil and neigh¬ 
bouring countries. 

Evans (1964: 442), Brochado et al. (1969: 23) and Meggers (1972: 15 & 

24), make clear to us the compact formation, in most of the region, of 
the tropical forest, hiding or camouflaging archaeological sites; the scar¬ 
city of raw material for making lithic artefacts, considering the predomin¬ 
ance in the religion of soils of terciary and quaternary alluvial formation, 
as well as the insufficiency of research undertaken, make the localization 
and consequent prospection of these pre-ceramic sites more difficult. Only 
one article by Simoes (1976) gives us some information of the subject. 

The same may not be said of lithic artefacts associated with ceramic 
groups, such as utilitarian objects, amulets or objects presumably related 
to religious experience, spools, "muiraquitas" (jade, usually carved in the 
form of a frog), beads, pendents or statuettes. 

The earliest notes we have concerning the statuettes are provided by 
Padre Joao Daniel (1976: 237-238) who records that at the Mission known 
as Topajds (Tapajbs) the indians of the Vila of Santar6m "also worshipped 
idols and only reluctantly abandoned the rites and customs of their ances¬ 
tors", and that "all the stones had a dedication and denomination inscribed 
in some figure which denoted their use". The missionary "gave orders for 
them to be seized and laid in the middle of the river, hoping to see the 
blindness and idolatry of the indians drowned with them". 

Thus, Most of them having been destroyed by the excessive cateci- 
zing zeal of the Catholic missionaries, there are few lithic statuettes 
which have come down to us. The most precise references to the known 
statuettes are found in the works of Rodrigues (1875), Neto (1885), Veris- 
simo (1889), Du Dreneuc (1889), Rodrigues (1899), Nordenskiold (1930), 

Barata (1952) and Palmatary (1960). The term "idol" is used by all of 
these scientists to designate these lithic objects. The preference of the 
present writer, however, is for the utilization of the term "statuette" such 
as it has been employed by Correa (1965) to designate similar artefacts 


(*) Original in Portuguese. English version by Neal Henry. 

(**) Full Professor of the Federal University of Par3 , Brazil. Head of 
the Laboratory of Ethnology, Department of History and Anthropo¬ 
logy of the same University. 
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also made in ceramic, since we do not know for sure if these objects were 
associated with religious experiences practiced by these groups in their 
ceremonies or if they were merely "amulets", and as such actuated by con¬ 
tiguity within various cultural manifestations at the level of social-cultural 
integration shared by the group (adaptive, associative or ideological) which 
produced or utilized them. 


The few known statuettes are today deposited in various scientific insti¬ 
tutions in Brazil and abroad. None of them was collected through strati¬ 
graphic section, which would have permitted their inclusion in the seriation 
and typology of the excavated site. 


One of these statuettes, already presented to the scientific community 
in a drawing (Rodrigues, 1875 and Palmatary, 1960) and photography 
(Conselho Federal de Cultura, 1973) was acguired through an antiguary in 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil in 1967 and is today to be found in the Laboratory 
of Ethnology, Department of History and Anthropology (CFCH), Federal 
University of Para. Inventoried as No. 1 Archaeology (UFPa. Patrimony 
14513), it is part of the scientific collection of the same university. 


This statuette was collected in the last century by Rodrigues (1899: 
208-210) on the shore of the River Paru (Par6 State, Brazil), and was regis¬ 
tered thus: "Having come to my knowledge that more than fifty years ago, 
when the soil of the shores of the Paru was dug up to begin the cacao 
plantation which exists today and muiraquitas and other figures were found 
among fragments of clay ceramic, I concentrated all my efforts to see if 
I could find some. By chance I discovered that in the city of (3bidos the 
late vicar, father prothoriotarv Antonio Sanches de Brito, had in his poss¬ 
ession a figure which had served him as a table ornament, but had disap¬ 
peared. 
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I turned my attention to this figure and discovered that it still existed 
buried in the backyard of the house occupied by the late vicar, and at that 
time occupied by his successor. The attendent of the house agreed to look 
for the artefact, and brought me the gratifying news of its discovery, but 
refused to bring it to me for fear of displeasing the vicar. I therefore 
solicited my friend, the late Dr. Casimito Godinho Borges de Assis, to re¬ 
quest the object from the vicar, who subsequently presented me with the 
precious find, which had passed from the table to the children s hands to 
the earth. It was known to the children as the devil. 

My satisfaction in recognizing it as an idol was considerable, as well 
as to have the information concerning its origin. 

Seeking information from various persons contemporary with the de¬ 
ceased father Sanches de Brito, all of them thought it to be from River 
Pam, except one person who told me that he considered it to have been 
found on Lake Uaikupar3. I consulted 2 more reliable sources: I went to 
Paran£-Miri de Cima, to the house of the sister who had always lived 
with the vicar, and discovered from her and an old attendant that the 
statuette had been found on the shores of the Paru by an individual who 
had offered it to the vicar. For me everything became clear. 

After this history of the statuette, it only remains for me to des¬ 
cribe it. 

It is composed of two figures, a carnivore attempting to devour a 
chelonian. Its height is 15.8 cm. ; its width 9 cm.; its length 15 cm., 
taking in both figures. 

Seated on a tortoise (testudo), a jaguar (felis) is holding in its claws 
a fanciful decorative piece, which is supported by the tongue and passes 
across the tortoise s head and upper neck, close to the teeth of the jagu¬ 
ar s lower jaw. 
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The tortoise has a long perpendicularly raised neck supporting a head, 
which by its shape and position distinguishes it from all other chelonians. 
Looking for some analogy between this head and those of other animals, 
produced no positive result, leading me to believe that the artist $ hand 
had been guided by a fantastic imagination, which had not ignored the 
known characteristics of the jaguar when shaping its figure. This imagina¬ 
tion guided the artist to such an extent that, besides the decoration al¬ 
ready mentioned, he also decorated the tortoise s neck with a necklace 
in Greek frets. The head is elongated, smooth in the lower part and 
semi-convex above, becoming sharper towards the snout. 

The snout has lateral salience which suggest lips raised by the canine 
teeth, and by the upper part of a raised line which, passing through the 
center of the lower jaw, terminates as the frontal, which is covered by 
the jaguar s tongue. The eyes affect the form of a semi-circle, the con¬ 
vex part above. The head and neck of the tortoise have angular forms 



which are lacking in the jaguar. The jaguar s head has the semi-globular 
shape of the genus "felis" with, however, long jaws which are so wide that 
they form a right angle. If the length of the maxilla is different, the form 
of the canine and molar teeth, however, are characteristic of the carnivore. 

The artist was so precise here that he even left a space in the upper 
maxilla where the lower canine is placed. He was careless, however, in the 
incisives, marking only four. The shape of the nostrils, the position of the 
ears, the placing of the eyes and even the shape of the neck approximate 
'hose of the terrifying inhabitant of the jungle. The position of the body 
and the extremities, in all their angularity, approach those of the quadrum- 
anous having, however, hands just like the carnivores, with their five claws. 
The general aspect is that of a jaguar, "yauarete " to the indians. The tail, 
which is unfortunately broken, seems to have been raised, judging from the 
remaining part. 
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In spite of the faults of the design, and of the invention of the artist, 
it is clear that he had great ability and was observant of nature. The 
custom of carnivores of the benus "felis" in coming every September, the 
period of the heat, to devour tortoisesand turtles, lead the artist to choose 
them as the symbol of the god of his fishing expeditions, seeking the fe¬ 
male jaguar as the most powerful to overcome the female tortoises, the 
most productive of game animals, since they provide not only meat, but 
eggs, fat and shell, which was even used for tool-making at that time. 



That it was the idol of the hunt is indicated not only by the forms 
but also by two perforations made obliquely in the lower hind part, through 
were threaded cords tied to the prow of the canoe. The holes have a dia¬ 
meter of 1.5 cm. What is to be admired is the perfection of the entire work¬ 
manship made from one single piece of serpentine. 

The collector and describer of this statuette "considered by von Ihering 
the most prominent figure among the naturalists born in Brazil, Joao Barbosa 
Rodrigues, distinguished himself in the areas of Brazilian Botany, Ethnology 
and Archaeology. 

He was a noteworthy student of the Amazon Region, travelling over 
the Rivers Tapajos , Urubu , Jatapu , Uatuma , Trombetas and Capim in 
1874 and publishing five reports of his travels in 1875. 

His work consisting of 85 volumes is invaluable; in Ethnography he 
realized detailed studies of the jade-carved frogs "muiraquitas" indigenous 
material in polished stone, the indigenous tribes and their languages; in 
Geography his observations are always relevant and interesting; his study 
of the "pororoca" of the River Capim is still a classic. 

Barbosa Rodrigues was the Director of the Amazon Botanical Gardens 
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in 1883, and of the Botanical Gardens in Rio de Janeiro from 1890 to his 
death on March 6th, 1909" (Roque, 1968: 1308-1309). 

Although Palmatary (1960: 87-89) includes these statuettes along with 
others, and studies and analyses them as "idols" in his classification of 
lithic artefacts; implements, "muiraquitas", beads, figures, idols, objects 
in geometrical form, and miscellany (Palmatary, 1960: 74), we find no 
correlation in style between statuettes and other artefacts produced in 
the Tapajds and Konduri cultures, areas of incidence according to her own 
conception, even using a methodology based on stylistic analyses. 

The archaeological bibliography on the Tapajbs culture, contemporary 
with the conquest of the Amazon, is extensive, though extremely poor as 
to the reconstitution of this culture, because there are no stratigraphic 
samples or serial sequences on the excavated sites. The existing studies 
are limited to historical and stylistic approaches, or to interpretations of 
the social structure of the Tapajos (Figueiredo, 1977: 43). 

The Konduri culture is probably proto-historical, and in the excava¬ 
tions carried out in the area by Hilbert (1953, 1968), no lithic piece app¬ 
roaching a statuette was found. 

If we take as our basis the ceramic traditions encountered in Amazon 
Regions: Zoned Hachure, Incised Rim, Polychrome, Incised and Punctate, 
Tupiguarani, Mina and non-filiated phases (Simoes, 1972: 11-12), we shall 
not encounter correlations between these statuettes and the lithic arte¬ 
facts produced by human groups who make up these archaeological tra¬ 
ditions. 
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In the administrative Amazon areas fixed by Simoes & Araujo Costa 
(1978: 87) for registering archaeological sites in the State of Parb , the 
area AM (Almerim), which contains the region in which the statuette was 
found, bears no indication of similar objects having been collected in the 
prospected sites. 

Having said this, we are lead to believe that the statuette (***) found 
on the river Paru , in the last century, by Barbosa Rodrigues is a trade- 
piece, probably from the Andean-Colombia Region, and received by the 
tribal group who occupied this region (river Paru ). 
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Summary 

In this article the author studies a lithic statuette collected in the last 
century on the River Paru (State of Par£, Brazil), by Barbosa Rodrigues. 

The position of this artefact in the methodological approaches used in 
the study of archaeology of the Amazon Basin is discussed and analysed. 

As it cannot be included in the serial sequences known to us, the author 
concludes that it is a trade-piece received by the human group located 
in the Paru Region in proto-historical time, probably originating from the 
Columbian-Andean region. 
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REVIVAL IN COIMBRA 

OF 18th CENTURY BRAZILIAN SNUFF TRAYS 

By 

S. Henry Wassen 


In my paper in the Gothenburg Ethnographical Museum s Arstryck for 
1969 (Wasson 1970) I mentioned my deep regret that pioneer naturalist 
Dr. Alexandre Rodrigues Ferreira s ethnographical collection containing 
snuffing paraphernalia for the taking of paricd among the Mau6 Indians could 
not be located in Portugal. During a vacation in July 1968 I used some 
days in Lisbon and Coimbra for a search, which however was unfortunately 
negative. The collection had namely been forwarded by the naturalist 
Rodrigues Ferreira to the Ajuda Museum in Portugal in his "Box No. 7" 
in the first shipping from Rio Negro, this according to the documenta¬ 
tion signed by him in his Mem6ria, etc. on February 13, 1786 at Bar- 
cellos. For full details I refer to Wasson 1970 and the translations of this 
paper into Portuguese and Spanish (Wasson 1976 and 1981). 

Recently it has, however, been possible for a Brazilian colleague, Dr. 
Thekla Hartmann of Sao Paulo, to find, and excellently describe three 
snuff trays of wood from the collection sent to Portugal by Alexandre 
Rodrigues Ferreira. The material has been presented in her paper in vo¬ 
lume XXVIII, n.s., of the Revista do Museu Paulista (Hartmann 1982). In 
this paper, we find it fully documented that a great deal of the indigenous 
objects collected by our naturalist during his memorable travels during the 
years 1783-1792 are now found in the Museu e Laborat6rio Antropoltigico 
da Universidade de Coimbra, to which place they were transferred from 
Lisbon in 1806 (Hartmann 1982, p. 191). 

In a publication by H.C.G. (G, for Gouveia 1978) we find a summary 
chronology for the Museu e Laboratdrio of the University of Coimbra, and 
for 1806 it says: "Transfer§ncia para Coimbra, a fim de ser integrada no 
Museu da Universidade, de parte da colecpao trazida por Alexandre Rod¬ 
rigues Ferreira, da sua Viagem Filosdfica £ Amazbnia (1783-1792), e que 
inclui um importante nucleo de objectos etnogr£ficos brasileiros." 

In a letter of March 3, 1983 from Dr. M.L. Rodrigues de Areia, of the 
University Museum at Coimbra, which accompanied the catalogue by Gouveia 
just mentioned, I also learn that Dr. Hartmann of S. Paulo will prepare the 
description of this collection, a most welcome decision indeed. 

Regarding the three snuff trays published here (Cat. "Br. 37, 38 and 
39" in Coimbra) it is best to refer to Hartmann s publication (1982, figs. 

1-3), but a few descriptive words may perhaps be permitted also here. 

Figure 1 ("Br. 37", corresponding to Hartmann's fig. 3) shows a 45 cm. 
long and 13.3 cm. broad tray. The paric^ recipient measures 4.5 x 7.3 cm. 
The 18th century collector saw an animal form, mostly a jacar^ or alligator, 
in these trays. In this case there is a human face on the top of the handle, 
as also on the specimen No. 2913 (from 1873) in the collection of the Natio¬ 
nal Museum of Rio de Janeiro (see Wassen 1970, fig. 5). 

Figure 2 ("Br. 38", corresponding to Hartmann s fig. 1) is a 23 cm. long 
snuff tray, 8 cm. broad. The recipient is 3 cm. broad and has a length of 
8.7 cm. According to Hartmann (1982, p. 192) the wood could possibly be 
of the paxiuba palm found in the Amazon region. 
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Fig. 3 ("Br. 39", corresponding to Hartmann s fig. 2) is a snuff tray of 
dark wood. Its length is 32 cm. and the recipient measures 4.4 x 6.4 cm. 
The head with inlaid eyes observed on the lower part of the handle has 
been taken by Hartmann as human but it evidently also shows a striking 
similarity to the head of a prego monkey found on the tray number 1219 
in the Ethnographical Museum of Oslo University (see Wasson 1963, fig.41). 

So many snuff trays from the "Gentio Magud " as well as other tribes 
in South America are now known and published that a serious comparative 
investigation, with an analysis of iconographic details, should be undertaken 
by a competent Americanist. Could this not also be a task for Dr. Thekla 
Hartmann in Sao Paulo when writing her catalogue of the 18th Century 
collection from Brazi 1 now located by her in Coimbra s University 
Museum ? 
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Fig. 1 (left). Wooden snuff tray from Brazil in the 18th century collection 
at coimbra. Cat. Br. 37. L = 43 cm. 


Fig. 2 (right).Wooden snuff tray from Brazil in the University Museum col¬ 
lection at Coimbra. Cat. Br. 38. L = 23 cm. 













































Fig. 3. Snuff tray of dark wood, Brazil. Cat. Br. 39, University Museum, 
Coimbra. L = 32 cm. 
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BERATTELSE FOR 1982 


Etnografiska Museets rad har under Sret haft foljande sammansattning: 
ordforande, fil.kand. Christer Odbn, vice ordforande, professor Lars Agren 
samt ledamoterna herr Dragan Dobromirovic, professor Gunnar Harling, forskar- 
assistent Bjorn Hettne, professor Ake Holmberg, studiesekreterare Irma Naas 
som i juni eftertraddes av sektionsledare Marianne Andersson, adjunkt Kerstin 
Skoog samt fru Marina Throne-Hoist. 

Vi tackar varmt Irma Naas for att under mSnga Sr visat intresse for mu¬ 
seets verksamhet. 

RSdet har sammantratt den 1/3, 3/3, 20/9 och 29/11. 

Etnografiska Museets arbetsgrupp har under Sret sammantratt for att 
diskutera budget-, lokal-, utstallnings- och andra planeringsfrSgor. Diskussio- 
nerna om ett nytt program for museet har fortgStt. Andra frSgor som behand- 
lats har fr.a. gallt bevarande och vSrd samt en eventuell ombyggnad av Ost- 
indiska huset. 

Regelbunden information enligt MBL har under Sret lamnats till personalen. 
MBL-forhandlingar om budget- och personalfrSgor har forts. 


FOREMALSSTATISTIK 

Under Sret har 16 samlingar om sammanlagt 372 foremSl registrerats. 

323 foremSl har kopts och 49 har erhailits som gflvor. 

REGIONAL FORDELNING: 

AMERIKA 

Kop 1 och gSvor 40 foremSl. 

Nordamerika 

82.3.1-17 omfattar 38 foremai. Av dessa ar 14 etnografiska frSn USA 
och 24 arkeologiska frSn Mexico. GSva av professor Eskil Hultin, Stockholm. 

Mellanamerika 

se 82.3.1-17. 

Sydamerika 

82.6.1 ar ett fisknat fr9n Noanama. Choco, Colombia. Kop av herr Borys 
Malkin, Ruttenen, Schweiz. 

82.7.1 ar en vavd matta fr9n Arequipa, Peru. G£va av med.dr. Ragnhild 
Liljekvist, Arequipa. 
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82.8.1 ar ett arkeologiskt lerkarl i rod heltackande dekor frSn El Volc6n, 
Chiriqui, Panama. GSva av professor och fru S. Henry Wasson, Goteborg. 

Afrika 

Kop 63 och gSva 7 foremSl. 

82.1.1 ar en dubbelmask frSn Izi (Ibo) i Nigeria. Kop av herr Jan Lund- 
berg, Malmo. 

82.2.1 ar en mask frSn Baga-folket i Guinea, Vastafrika. Kop av fr. 

Eva Tenell, Kungshamn. 

82.3.1- 7 ar ett musikinstrument, marimba, samt trafigjrer frSn Kamerun 
och Elfenbenskusten. GSva av herr Sven Sjostrom, KSllered. 

82.4.1- 45 ar en etnografisk samling frSn KongoomrSdet. Kop av musei- 
lektor Josef Lagergren, Goteborg. 

82.9.1- 4 bestSr av en mask och tre statyer frSn Vastafrika. Kop av herr 
T.O. Diallo, Angered. 

82.10.1- 3 utgors av skulpturer frSn Vast- och Centralafrika. Kop av herr 
T.O. Diallo, Angered. 

82.11.1- 7 ar en etnografisk samling frSn Egypten. Kop av Middle East 
Trading Co., Goteborg. 

82.15.1- 2 innehSller ett terrakottahuvud frSn Ife, Nigeria och en mask 
frSn Mossi, Ovre Volta. Kop av T.O. Diallo, Angered. 

Asien 

Kop av 21 foremSl. 

82.16.1- 2 ar en etnografisk samling frSn Kina. Kop av bibliotekarie Kerstin 
Wallin, Goteborg. 

Nya Guinea 

1 fdremai i gSva. 

82.14.1 ar en bastkjol frSn Nya Guinea skankt av museivaktmastare 
Bertil Berntsson, Goteborg. 

Soderhavet 

Kop 238 foremai. 

82.12.1- 238 ar en etnografisk samling frQn Samoa. Kop av fil.kand. Anders 
Ryman, Uppsala. 

Europa 

G3va ett foremfll. 

82.13.1 ar ett par skor fr9n Baku som skankts av herr E. Lundstrom. 


BIBLIOTEK, ARKIV OCH KATALOGER 


Referensbibiioteket har okat med 866 titlar till 26.700. Av dessa ar kop 
483, byte 245, gSvor 134 och egen produktion 4. 

Institutioner som bidragit med gSvor ar Delegationen for vetenskaplig och 
teknisk informationsfbrsbrjning, Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft, Goteborgs 
Arkeologiska Museum, Goteborgs Konstmuseum, Universitetsbiblioteket, Goteborg, 
Indianapolis Museum of Art, Konstframjandet, Moderna museet, National Gal¬ 
lery of Art, Washington, Nordiska museet, Polisario front Information Service, 
Stockholm, Riksutstallningar, Statens invandrarverk, Statens kulturrSd, Svenska 
Museiforeningen, Sthlm., Ostasiatiska Museet och Fdreninqen Ostasiatiska 
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Museets Vanner. 


Enskilda givare ar herr Jan-Ake Alvarsson, Ekero, dr. Jan G. Bruhn, Jar- 
falla, Ingrid Friberg, Goteborg, Mr. Carl A. Fromell, Los Angeles, kommi- 
nister Karl G. Gardell, Stockholm, prof. N.G. Gejvall, Stockholm, red. Gerd 
Hennum, Oslo, ing. Jan Holmberg, Stockholm, dr. Bengt Hubendick, Goteborg, 
prof. Eskil Hultin, Stockholm, dr. Molina Idoyaga, Buenos Aires, museiinten- 
dent Sven-Erik Isacsson, Goteborg, fil.kand. Kristine Ivarsdotter, Varberg, 
museichef Lili Kaelas, Goteborg, museilektor Josef Lagergren, Frolunda, 
dr. Laura Laurencich Minelli, Bologna, mr. Victor Levey, Zimbabwe, dr. 
Esther Pasztory, New York, prof. Timothy Plowman, Chicago, Ingrid och 
Morgan Rapp, dr. Anna Curtenius Roosevelt, New York, miss Anne-Louise 
Schaffer, New York, doc. Harald Skar, Goteborg, fru Lisen Ugland, Grim- 
stad, prof. S. Henry Wassbn, Goteborg samt museichef Kjell Zetterstrom, 
Goteborg. 

Negativarkivet har okat med 3 negativ och 
Bildarkivet med 33 bilder. 

Diskoteket har okat med 11 skivor. 

Kartarkivet har okat med 4 kartor. 

Pressklipparkivet har okat dels genom egen pressbevakning, dels genom gSvor. 
Ovrig3 arkiv visar ingen okning. 


UTATRIKTAD VERKSAMHET 


UTST ALLNINGAR 

Arbetet med modernisering av museets basutstallningar har fortsatt. In- 
redningsarkitekt Monica Johansson har fr.a. arbetat med basutstallningen om 
Sydamerikas indiankulturer. Hon hade aven huvudansvaret for utformningen 
av den tillfalliga utstallningen "Saiian Skadat - museimagasinen berattar” som 
visades under tiden 13/3 1982 - 9/1 1983. Till denna utstallning hade persona- 
len fatt valja ut sina "favoriter" fr§n museets magasin, endast magasinerade 
forem&l togs med i denna utstallning som vi forsokte ge en estetiskt till- 
talande utformning. 

Av tidigare tillfalliga utstallningar stod "Molakana - indianskt textiihant- 
verk frfln Panam^” kvar hela Sret. ”Indien - ett land rikt for fa” togs ner 
den 21/2 och ”Sma bam - sma bekymmer?” den 14/2. Den senare utstall¬ 
ningen gjordes om till vandringsutstallning och har under aret visats i Hagfors, 
Kungalv, Utby (Goteborg) och Uddevalla, turnon fortsatter under 1983. Vik. 
museilararen Lotten Zetterstrom har pa samtliga platser hailit foredrag samt 
visat utstallningen for ett stort antal skolklasser. 

I slutet av aret paborjades en ny basutstallning om den islamska varlden. 
Den beraknas bli klar under 1983. For utformningen svarar arkitekt (SAR) 
Liliana Gruia. 

Eftersom brandskyddet maste forbattras blev vi tvungna att mot slutet 
av aret stanga basutstallningarna Afrika och Nordamerikas indianer. Den 
senare utstallningen maste dessutom tas ner helt och hailet. 
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PROXIMITY AND INTERACTION: 

THE CASE OF THE MATSIGENKA OF THE UPPER URUBAMBA, 
SOUTHEASTERN PERU 


By 

Dan Rosengren 


This is an attempt to characterize and categorize the spatial organiza¬ 
tion of the hunting-gathering-horticultural Matsigenka of the Upper Urubam- 
ba in southeastern Peru. Formerly, the Matsigenka lived dispersed over their 
rugged montana territory, in small semi-nomadic groups along the tributa¬ 
ries of the Upper Urubamba River. During the rubber boom at the turn of 
the century, rubber companies established local settlement concentrations in 
order to control and supervise their Matsigenka labour force. After the rubber 
crash in 1911 many of the Matsigenka remained in the vicinity of the aban¬ 
doned rubber camps and when native reservations or Comunidades Nativas (1) 
were introduced by law in 1974 these sites were chosen as reservations. 
Today a majority of the Matsigenka of the Upper Urubamba is found in the 
seven Comunidades Nativas there (see map) (2). Although the imposition of 
the Comunidades Nativas signifies restrictions on mobility and on availa¬ 
bility of land for new settlements, the traditional settlement pattern is main¬ 
tained. 



The Upper Urubamba area with the seven Matsigenka Comunidades Nativas 
indicated (A). 


At first sight, Matsigenka households appear to be haphazardly scattered 
throughout the terrain. Frequently the households are found at least 10 to 15 
minutes walking distance apart and, for the person not familiar with the situ¬ 
ation, social interaction between the households seems very limited. Often the 
houses are found in the middle of the swiddens and, if unaware of their exis¬ 
tence, one will not see them before one is quite close. It may seem that it 
would be easier to characterize Matsigenka society in terms of what there is 
not than in terms of what there actually is. Thus, no nucleated village struc¬ 
ture exists and even though missionaries have attempted to form small villa¬ 
ges in connection with the missionary stations these tend to dissolve after 
some years. Notions of territoriality do not exist, i.e., the local groups do 
not control or own the land they inhabit. Although these local groups are 
said "to bn from" the water course along which they live, the river, being a 
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prominent geographical feature, is merely a point of reference telling 
others where a particular group will be found. Furthermore, there are 
no clans or moieties, no communal meeting place, no communal activities 
and before the imposition of the Comunidades Nativas there was no formal 
political leadership that united and held the group of people together. 
Despite of the fact that a picture of a highly automistic society appears, 
below the anarchic surface there are relations that keep the local groups 
of people together. 

In order to approach the problem of how this seemingly amorphous is 
organized, I will distinguish between three levels of social integration that 
coincides with proximity in space. A) The household, which coincides with 
the spatially well demarcated area of the house and the swiddens belong¬ 
ing to the household. B) The residence group, which is constituted by the 
households of a core of matrilaterally related women situated in the prox¬ 
imity of e^ch other and of other households attached to them. C) The sett¬ 
lement group, which is constituted by all neighbouring residence groups 
within a loosely defined area. Formerly the settlement groups had no de¬ 
fined territorial boundaries; nor was it necessary because of the distance 
between the different settlement groups. Today, however, the settlement 
groups are limited by the boundaries of the territory given them through 
the imposition of the Comunidades Nativas. Strictly speaking, only the 
household is a spatially well defined unit while both the resedence groups 
and the settlement groups are defined by social and spatial proximity. 
Furthermore, it is only the household that is recognized as a social unit by 
the Matsigenka who talk about it in terms of "those with whom I sleep" 
(notentarira nomagaigyira). The settlement group is also recognized though 
only as a group of households that happen to live in the same general area. 
The residence group, finally, is a unit that is much more vague in its con¬ 
tours and can only be discerned by inquiring into the social interaction 
between the different households of the settlement group. As a group it 
is not well defined and it is always in a state of flux. The closest term 
the Matsigenka have to refer to this group is "those with whom I live" 
(notentarira), meaning those who live in ones' vicinity. It is important, 
however, to be aware that it is not all households in the neighbourhood 
that are included in this category, but only those with which the spatial 
and social proximity coincides. Although the residence group strictly speak¬ 
ing is no territorial group I have chosen to refer to it as a residence 
group because that is how notentarira (those with whom I live) is concei¬ 
ved of by the Matsigenka. The spatial proximity is also a necessary pre¬ 
condition because, unless there is such proximity in space, a household 
would not be included into the network of interaction within a residence 
group. 

The important distinction for the Matsingenka is that between "we" 
and "them". These two categories are very flexible and the category "we" 
can, depending upon the counterpart in relation to which it is defined, be 
taken to mean all three meanings distinguished above, i.e., as household, 
residence group and settlement group. It may even mean "we, the Matsig- 
enka". 

In the following it will be discussed how the three levels of social integ¬ 
ration are constituted and how they function. Beginning with a description 
of the house and the household, the discussion will move on to the increas¬ 
ingly more inclusive units, the residence group and the settlement group. 

The Household 

The typical Matsigenka dwelling-house (pangochi) is situated in a small 
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clearing in the center or in the immediate vicinity of the household swid- 
den. In the clearing, detached from the dwelling-house, one also finds the 
kitchen, and occasionally a house for male visitors and a house for the 
poultry. Among the most traditional households, one also comes across a 
house called pangochiraiki ("small house") in which the women of the house¬ 
hold are secluded during their menstrual periods, at child births and during 
the puberty rite. 

The dwelling-house is usually oval in shape though both circular and rec¬ 
tangular constructions can be found. The oval and circular houses are always 
built directly on the ground while rectangular houses occasionally are built 
on pillars. The walls are made from split pona palms (Iriartea sp.) and the 
roofs are thatched either with grass or palm leaves and the whole construc¬ 
tion is ingeniously held together by liana and bark fibre ropes. The house 
is built by the male household head, helped by two or three friends. It takes 
some two to three months to construct a house and the most time-consum¬ 
ing undertaking is the collection of building materials. The hot and humid 
climate wears down the houses rapidly and continual repairs and changes 
are necessary. Generally a house is inhabited for five to ten years, after 
which it is burnt down because it is by then heavily infested with insects. 

In Koribeni and Chirumbia, the two Comunidades Nativas most influenced 
by surrounding Quechua peasant migrants, a few households have now con¬ 
structed their houses with rough boards and with roofs of corrugated iron. 

To acquire a roof of corrugated iron is an ambition that many have, but 
high prices and problems of transportation hinder a rapid spread. 

The dwelling-houses are sparsely furnished. For sleeping, there is either 
a row of roughly hewn platforms or plaited reed mats placed directly on 
the earth floor along the wall and a log may serve as a bench. Tools, 
weapons, clothes, food and whatever the household members consider worth 
saving hang either loosely or in baskets from the beam of the roof and 
the wall. The fireplace, or places if it is a larger household, is in the center 
of the house and baskets in which food is stored hang over the fire. In 
some houses one also finds a small platform under the roof which is used 
for primarily storing dry maize cobs. A ladder leads to this platform, and 
this ladder is one of the most important paraphernalia of the shamans, 
symbolizing the connection between this world and the world in the sky 
called menkoripatsa (the inner roof of the house is called menkotsikota, 
both words are derived from the word for sky, menkori) where benign 
beings which help the shamans dwell. Not all houses have this platform 
but there is always one in the houses of the shamans. 

There are no windows in the houses, but sufficient light and air seep 
in through the gaps between the palm halfs in the wall. There are usually 
two doors, both are small and narrow. The houses are often divided into 
a male and a female section and the "front door", i.e., the door one sees 
when approaching the house from the trail, leads to the male section while 
the "back door" leads to the female section. This division does not mean 
that a person cannot enter through the door of the opposite sex or stay 
in that section, but he or she will generally refrain from doing so if it 
is not absolutely necessary or highly inconvenient not to do so. The stay 
will, however, be made as short as possible. It can be noted that men 
seem more reluctant to transgress into the womens section than vice 
versa. Small boys still heavily dependent on their mothers move quite 
freely between the two sections but eat toqether with their mothers. 

It must be stressed in this context that even though the principle of 
a male and a female section is important it is not that simple that one 
always and necessarily finds the houses divided into two well demarcated 
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sections. What is important is not the spatial organization in itself but the 
relation between the sexes and the principle that men and women ideally 
should be separated because of the dangers of pollution. With the except¬ 
ions of the women s seclusion house and the detached kitchen there are no 
outspoken rules for how the houses should be organized spatially. Neither 
is the division of the sexes as such expressed explicitly though it is a re¬ 
current theme in what concerns particular phenomena such as the organi¬ 
zation of labour, social relations and cosmological conceptions. It is also 
striking how these rules for separating the sexes are much more important 
in public than in privacy where apparently they are often disregarded (see 
also O.R. Johnson 1974). 

The spatial separation of the sexes is also carried through in new con¬ 
texts such as during the monthly meetings of the communal councils (asam- 
bleas comunales). Another spatial division separating men and women into 
two domains is found in the opposition between the house site and the world 
outside this, i.e., the forest and the river. This separation is closely related 
to the productive activities of the sexes. The women do most of their work 
in and around the house while the men mostly work outside this sphere. 

In the following some of the variations in the organization of the house 
and in the composition of the household will be described. Case A (see fig. 1) 
is a rather typical example of a medium-sized household, consisting of a nu¬ 
clear family, the wife's mother and some of the man's children from an 
earlier marriage. The man's first wife, who is a sister of his present wife, 
has remarried and lives some distance away but she frequently comes to 
visit her mother, her sister and her children. All the children in the house¬ 
hold address and refer to both Marla and Carlota as ina, i.e., "mother". In 
this house, the detached kitchen functions as the female section while the 
clearing at the back of the house (to the left on the sketch) and also, to 
some extent, the dwelling-house function as the male section. 

CASE A: 



Fig. 1: The house and household of David 


Case B (see fig. 2) is an example of a large size, composite household. 
The abandoned house close by was inhabited by Antonio and Catarina and 
their youngest son Pepe, his wife and their newborn child. When Antonio 
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died some years ago the household moved to their neighbours to whom 
they are related through SofTa, the wife of Pepe. This household is a very 
tradition-abiding household. The pangochiraiki (i.e., the seclusion house of 
the women) is still in use and Jorge, the male head of the household, is 
a shaman (note the ladder in the male section of the house). He was at 
the moment of my stay also the president of the Comunidad Nativa as 
well as its informal leader. Jorge's daughter, Edelmira, had recently marri¬ 
ed Fredy who was working together with his father-in-law. At the moment 
of my stay he seemed to be content with the situation and was not plan¬ 
ning to establish a household of his own. The male and female sections of 
the house were clearly marked and most of the interaction between the 
sexes took place in the clearing outside the house. 

CASE B: 



\ 2 I .-T 1) Antonio 

. 49 T liST" 
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5) Fredy 

6) Pepe 

7) Sofia 

8) Edelmira 


Fig. 2: The house and household of Jorge 


Case C (see fig. 3) is an example of a small sized household, consisting 
of two old and widowed persons who have established a "joint household" 
in elder days. The woman' s children, two adult sons, live in the vicinity 
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while the man, who has come from further down the river, only has spora¬ 
dic contacts with one of his sons who lives some distance away. In this 
house the combined living house and kitchen functions as the female section. 
The male section is constituted by what might be called the "men s house". 

CASE C: 



1 2 


i—r i ! i i i rrm 


1) Ruben 2) Anita 


The "men's house" among the Matsigenka must not be confused with 
neither the bachelors' houses nor the houses where men perform secret rites 
which the women are supposed to know nothing about. Casevitz-Renard 
(1972: 232) calls this kind of house a "maison sociale" since, according to 
her, it is open for and used by both men and women. Although Casevitz- 
Renard and I have carried out fieldwork in the same locations I have not 
come across any case when this kind of house was used by women (3). Male 
visitors are entertained in these houses by the men of the household who 
also spend much of their spare time here. This is also the place where the 
men congregate during feasts while the women remain outside or stay in 
the kitchen. The women may enter, but unless they have a specific task to 
carry out such as to replenish the men s supply of manioc beer they are 
very reluctant to do so. 

According to the classical distinction of Fortes (1938: 8f) the family, 
which is a biological reproduction unit, must not be confused with the house¬ 
hold, which is a residence unit. Even though the family unit and the house¬ 
hold can coincide, this is only seldom the case among the Matsigenka and 
when it happens it is often just a temporary arrangement. It frequently 
happens that one finds people attached to families to which they are not 
biologically related. Since migration is common, people who recently have 
arrived to an area and not yet have had the time to establish a swidden 
and a household of their own will attach themselves to a family in the loca¬ 
lity. During this time they participate as ordinary household members in 
the activities of the household in which they are living while they prepare 
their own house. The length of the period of attachment seems to differ 
much depending on the situation of the person or persons that attach them¬ 
selves to another family. When an already established family attaches itself 
to another family the period tends to be ralatively short. As a first step 
they will commonly establish their own swidden, which may take some 8 to 
10 months, in order to detach themselves as soon as possible. Younger, un¬ 
married men, tend to remain for longer periods and they often stay and 
marry one of the women of the household. A similar kind of attachment 
to a foreign family consists in the suitor of a woman living for a while 
in her household before marriage is contracted. In some instances a woman 
may have more than one suitor but they will all live in her household try- 
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ing to demonstrate for her parents that, among the competitors, he him¬ 
self will become the most suitable husband of their daughter and the best 
son-in-law. 

More common, however, is that single relatives are attached to fami¬ 
lies. The Matsigenka reckon kinship ties bilaterally, i.e., both the mothers 
and the father's side are included in the group of people considered kin 
(the terminology system is of the so called Dravidian kind). Thus, a sibling 
or a parent of one of the spouses, in most cases it is a relative to the 
wife of the household head, is included as a member in the household. The 
only two instances where I have come across a man's relative living in his 
household is, first, in case B above where Pepe' s mother remains living 
with her son. Pepe is, however, not the household head but he himself is 
attached to the family of his wife's father. In the other instance, an old 
woman lived together with her son and his family of procreation but after 
approximatively a year the son moved with his wife and children and left 
his mother on her own in the house they had lived in together. A further 
indication of the reluctance most people feel against taking up residence 
with their sons is met with in case C above. I have chosen to characterize 
this household as a "joint household" since the biological reproductive func¬ 
tion that according to Fortes' definition characterizes a family is absent 
because of high age. Although both Ruben and Anita have adult sons who 
have established their own households in the Comunidad Nativa they have 
preferred to remain independent of these and have set up their own house¬ 
hold together. 

Even though the Matsigenka identify with the place where they live, 
they do not assert any rights to the areas where they live, that is, besides 
the terrain they are actually using at the moment, the houseground and 
the swiddens. Anyone may live, hunt, gather, fish and cultivate the land 
wherever he or she likes as long as the ground someone else is using is 
not occupied. Mobility is, thus, an ever present alternative. Before the in¬ 
troduction of the Comunidades Nativas the mobility very likely functioned 
to accomplish a distribution of people in relation to resources available 
at any particular time. It has also been noted (cf Woodburn 1982) that, in 
egalitarian societies such as that of the Matsigenka, mobility allows people 
to segregate themselves easily from those with whom they are in conflict, 
without economic penalty and without sacrifying any other vital interest. 

Of course, as well as mobility allows people to segregate themselves from 
certain persons it also allows people to aggregate themselves to certain 
persons. 


The Residence Group 

Matsigenka residence pattern after the year of post-marital matrilocality 
has been characterized in different manners. Casevitz-Renard (1972: 228) 
maintains that the Matsigenka are matrilocal, O.R. Johnson and A. Johnson 
(1975: 638) state that "there is no explicit residence rule" but the residence 
groups generally "have a matrilocal core with generational continuity of 
females", and, finally, O.R. Johnson (1978: 78) maintains that they are "ge¬ 
nerally preferring to live close to both the husbancf s and the wife's rela¬ 
tives". These discrepancies in the three authors' interpretations can probab¬ 
ly he explained by the fact that there does not exist any normative rule 
regulating residence after the one year of post-marital matrilocal residence. 

Speaking in terms of statistical rules, it is probably most correct to de¬ 
scribe the Matsigenka as neolocal. However, characterizing residence as neo- 
loeal means that an important sociological dimension of the residence patt¬ 
ern is lost on behalf of "terminological exactness" since these neolocal resi- 
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dences are not only in the vicinity of the wife's parents' household but 
also involves frequent and important relations between the old and new 
households. For the purpose of this essay, I find it necessary to introduce 
a new term classifying residence pattern. The reason is that no existing 
term takes into account the importance of social and spatial proximity 
that is so important for the establishment of Matsigenka residence groups. 
In the following I will, thus, characterize Matsigenka residence pattern as 
predominantly uxorivicinal, that is, residence is taken up in the vicinity of 
the wife's parents' household and the two households are connected by an 
intense social interaction. 

The emphasis given here on the wife's relatives does not necessarily 
contradict O.R. Johnson's statement above that the Matsigenka generally 
live close to relatives of both the husband and the wife. O.R. Johnson 
does not specify the kind of relatives involved and since both cross-cousin 
marriage and sister-exchange are common forms of marriage unions, the 
habit of consequent uxorivicinal residence implies that the men, besides 
their affines, often will find brothers and consanguines two generations re¬ 
moved living in their residence group (see fig. 4). 


RESIDENCE GROUPS 



Fig. 4: The structural formation and composition of the Matsigenka residence 
group. 

Of course, reality is seldom as neat as in figure 4 and one can always 
find exceptions depending on factors such as the high degree of mobility, 
differential sex ratio and political manipulations. The latter is of certain 
importance since the residence groups do not constitute corporate land¬ 
owning groups and they have no clearly demarcated spatial extension. Two 
residence groups can perfectly well be territorially overlapping, what dis¬ 
tinguishes the households into two residence groups is the interaction taking 
place between the individual households, that is, the social proximity uni¬ 
ting the households within the residence group and segregating them from 
the households of the other residence group. 

If we look at the process how the residence group develops it can be 
compared to what Fortes (1958) calls the phase of "dispersion" or "fission" 
of the domestic group. The Matsigenka households enter this phase succes¬ 
sively and in the beginning it is not very distinct since the boys leaving 
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the household are replaced by others. Already at an age of twelve to four¬ 
teen years the boys start to make themselves increasingly independent of 
their natal families and roam around freely in the settlement group attach¬ 
ing themselves to various households irrespective of residence group belong¬ 
ing until they eventually settle with their presumtive parents-in-law. After 
approximatively a year after the marriage between the boy and a girl of 
the family, this is followed by the establishment of the newlyweds' own 
household in the vicinity of the wife's parents house. The spatial proximity 
is coupled with a social proximity which is expressed by an intense inter¬ 
action between the two households. As the parents grow older "their" do¬ 
mestic group will come to an end and they will in their turn attach them¬ 
selves to younger housholds, preferably to one of their daughters who lives 
in the vicinity. Only if there are no daughters will the old people remain 
independent or if they are widowed they may establish a "joint household" 
with another person of the opposite sex in the same situation (cf case C 
above). 

The composition and membership of the residence groups are thus in a 
continual flux. This fluctuation together with the "genealogical amnesia" of 
the Matsigenka (only very seldom are relatives more distant than the grand- 
parental generation remembered) make it almost impossible to say anything 
with certainty about the formation and cessation of the residence groups. 

It does, however, seem that the social proximity decreases with increasing 
lateral distance since only rarely third-cousins are found within the same 
residence group. It can be assumed that a splitting off or, rather, an es¬ 
tablishment of new matrilineal cores take place when people no longer 
consider themselves related. This splitting off is furthermore very incon¬ 
spicuous and takes place with every new generation born. There are no 
"breaks", only a continual process that flows on in which new residence 
groups are formed. 

One way in which the relations within the residence group are upheld 
is through frequent visits between the constituent households. Even though 
the visits often are reciprocal, the system is far from balanced. Within a 
residence group one household usually becomes a focal point, receiving 
many visits from the other households of the group, while, to a corres¬ 
ponding degree, it pays fewer visits. The "focal household" usually is the 
one where the parents of (most of) the women live, or, if they are dead, 
a household of a politically important senior member of the residence 
group. Although the Matsigenka generally avoid classifying people in terms 
of different degrees of political ascendancy, the system of visiting can be 
seen as a silent acknowledgement and a manifestation of the existing auth¬ 
ority structure within the residence group. 


The Settlement Group 

The residence groups may be visualized as spatially overlapping circles, 
though without overlapping membership, and these together constitute the 
settlement group. Between the households within a residence group frequent 
interaction takes place and there is also, of course, interaction between the 
different residence groups of a settlement group, though it is of another 
character. The inter-residence group interaction can generally be classified 
into three different kinds: a) young boys and suitors moving around between 
individual households, b) enterprises engaging participants from the entire 
settlement group, like fishing with poison, and c) the formal relations 
between the "focal" households of the different residence groups. 

The first kind of interrelationship has been dealt with above and here 
I will only note that by means of this interrelation residence groups en- 
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force old or establish new marriage links. The two other interrelation¬ 
ships must, however, briefly be dealt with here. Enterprises engaging 
participants from the entire settlement group can be of many kinds. For¬ 
merly, strong local leaders could summon his followers to work, either 
for himself or for the benefit of the community. Today this function has 
been taken over by new organizations such as the communal council 
(asamblea comunal). Another such enterprise, which is still of great im¬ 
portance, is fishing with poison. The man who takes the initiative, which 
can be virtually anyone, summons to the fishing and men, women and 
children gather at the appointed time and place to take part in the catch 
on an individual basis. Because the fish is becoming more scarce, people 
try to stage fishings just for themselves or for a limited group of people 
since they know that the catch will be small and with fewer participants 
the share for everyone will be greater. Such persons are looked upon as 
greedy and egoistic even though the reason for their acting is well under¬ 
stood. 

The third kind of interrelationship, that between the "focal" households 
of the different residence groups, must be dealt with in somewhat greater 
detail since it is not as conspicuous as the other two - although it probab¬ 
ly is of greater importance for the overall societal cohesion. I knew that 
inter-residence group visiting occurred but the systematic character in 
which certain households were favoured and other households disregarded 
did not dawn upon me until I was taken around by a man with whom I 
recently had established a compadre relation to be introduced as such. 

In order to inquire into the visiting pattern I decided to make a 
minor survey. For this pupose I chose eleven households belonging to 
three different residence groups, all in the vicinity of where I was living. 
These households were visited at random almost daily during approximately 
a month. Most time was spent in the three households receiving most vis¬ 
its while three households were visited just for short whiles mainly be¬ 
cause the household heads were often away making visits. In figure 5 I 
have tried to illustrate the visiting pattern graphically. Partly following 

Residence group A Residence group C 



Fig. 5: Visit relations within and between some households, classified as 
"frequent" ("open" arrows) and "infrequent" (solid arrows). 
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A. Johnson (1978: 106ff) I have made a distinction regarding visiting freq¬ 
uency. Because of the limited time span, A Johnson s three-graded freq¬ 
uency scale (4) has been limited to just two grades: "frequent” (four or 
more visits made, illustrated with a fat "open" arrow) and "infrequent" 
(less than four visits made, illustrated with a solid line). 

In table 1 it is seen that residence group A did not visit any other 
residence group whereas visits were received from residence group B and 
C. Residence group B made visits to A and C and received visits from C, 
which, finally, received visits from B and visited both A and B. Thus, if 
the residence group is chosen as the level of inquiry it is seen that the 
exchange of visits between residence groups B and C is balanced but that 
the exchange with residence group A is negative. However, if one looks 
at the exchange of visits between the constituent households a somewhat 
different picture arises (see table 2). 




Table 1: Visitis received and made between the residence groups in fig. 5. 
(X stands for visit and 0 stands for absence of visit). 


A 


B 


c 


Table 2: Visits received and made within and between the households of three 
residence groups (X stands for visits and 0 stands for absence of visits). 

Of t! ** eleven households included in the survey, 4 households (2 in B and 
2 in C) did not receive any visits at all during the time of study, 3 house¬ 
holds (2 in A and 1 in B) received visits from another household, 1 house- 

r >8 
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hold (in C) received visits from 2 households and 3 households (one in each 
residence group) received visits from 4 households. On this level the ex¬ 
change of visits is, thus, even more skewed than on the residence group 
level. Furthermore, only three households received inter-residence group visits 
while only two households made such inter-residence group visits. Those 
households who received inter-residence group visits were the same as 
those who were most frequently visited by other households and they are 
the ones constituting what I above have called the "focal” households of 
their respective residence group. If one looks at the two households making 
inter-residence group viviting, the head of household "T" is currently the 
elected president of the Comunidad Nativa and the head of household "J" 
is the informal leader of the settlement group. It can, accordingly, be 
assumed that the character of inter-residence group visits is , at least 
partly, political. 

These inter-residence group visits do not give the overt impression of 
having a political character. Far from being public rallies with the leader 
at the center. The visits take on the appearance of highly sociable, though 
courteous, meetings in which the conversation mainly consists in small tal¬ 
king about current day-to-day events, washed down with ample quantities 
of manioc beer. The self-evident authority of the group is the head of the 
visited household and all others are but humble guests. Upon entering the 
clearing around the house, the guest has to ask for permission to enter 
which may or may not be granted depending upon whether the household 
head is occupied or not or whether he wishes to receive any visits in gene¬ 
ral or from the approaching person in particular. Thus, it is to a high de¬ 
gree up to the presumptive host to decide whether the visit will be re¬ 
ceived or not. 

The fact that inter-residence group visits have a political character is 
further underlined if one looks at changes in residence group membership. 
Bernardo has lived at the same place for quite a time (5). When he first 
settled there he was married to Eva, who is a member of residence group 
A and with whom he has two children. Following the uxorivicinal principle, 
Bernardo became member of the same residence group as his wife. However, 
after some time, the two separated, Bernardo married Luisa, the sister of 
Lucas, both being members of residence group B (both their parents are dead 
and they have no other siblings) and Eva married Emanuel, the senior bro¬ 
ther of Bernardo and Juan. Emanuel now belongs to residence group A and 
Bernardo belongs to residence group B, that is, they belong to the residence 
groups of their respective wives. Although Bernardo and Emanuel live in 
the vicinity of each other no visits are made in either direction between 
the two households. Quite the opposite goes for the households of Elgar 
and David. David was first married to Carlota but after having had a few 
children together they separated and Carlota married Elgar and David 
married MarTa, a sister of Carlota. The two sisters' mother, Gabriela, now 
lives in the house of David. Between the two latter households there is, 
in contrast to the case of Bernardo and Emanuel, a frequent exchange of 
visits because both David and Elgar belong to the same residence group. 

In this case, visits can be just social ones since they are made within 
the boundary of the same residence group while the visits between the 
households of Bernardo and Emanuel immediately take on a political signi¬ 
ficance since the residence group borders are crossed. 

In contrast to the residence groups the settlement groups as groups 
do not engage in lasting formal relations, existing relations between settle¬ 
ment groups are always on an individual level by way of marriage and 
migration. The settlement groups function as united groups only in cases 
of external threats when the physical survival of the entire community 
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is placed in jeopardy. The settlement group does not unite in common 
tasks that do not have to to with such external threats. Thus, a settle¬ 
ment group would unite for purpose of defence against the attack on the 
community but it would never unite as a group in order to attack an¬ 
other settlement group. 

Under the impact of the national legal system and the force of the 
police, warfare is today just a memory. Still the settlement groups exist 
as potential units and what is considered to be a threat has also changed. 
The introduction of the Comunidades Nativas has meant that people have 
become more stationary in that they are no longer free to move and sett¬ 
le where they want. In some areas this has led to the development of a 
kind of local patriotism and even though a game of football seemingly 
has very little in common with warfare, at least as regards the threat 
of physical survival, the honour at stake may make the settlement group 
unite if it is challenged by someone who could be defined as an intruder. 
During my stay in the isolated Comunidad Nativa of Matoriato I had ample 
opportunities to see many of the games played by members of the Comu- 
nidad Nativa. On one occasion, however, Matoriato was visited by three 
Quechua peasants, a priest, an agronomist from Cusco and a British deve¬ 
lopment worker. A football game was to be played against the guests, 
officially to entertain them but also in order to show these foreigners 
that they could play football in Matoriato as well as in other places. Con¬ 
sequently this encounter of the comuneros (community members) against 
the extranjeros (foreigners) aroused a great interest and many gathered to 
see the home team defend the honour of Matoriato. To ensure that this 
important game was played as fair as possible it was felt that a referee 
was needed. The choice was obvious since a non-Matsigenka (whose loya¬ 
lty could be relied upon) was present and thus the present author made 
his debut as an international referee. I mention this not because it is a 
pleasant memory of the anthropologist cum referee but because the Comu¬ 
nidad Nativa of Matoriato on this occasion acted as a united group against 
the "intruding" extranjeros. The situation was defined as an external "threat" 
against the honour of the community and the game was referred to in 
terms of "we" against "them". 

Individuals relating with other individuals is the most general level of 
interaction, then, following in decreasing order of generality, relations 
between units of households, then between residence groups and, finally, 
the rare occasions of a settlement group acting in relation against out¬ 
siders. In its prolongation, the next logical step would be the entire ethnic 
group, though the Matsigenka have never functioned as a united group (6). 
Attempts have been made by the Summer Institute of Linguistics (SIL) 
to create a Matsigenka Nation representing all Matsigenka. This organi¬ 
zation is, however, recognized only in a few SIL-influenced Comunidades 
Nativas along the Lower Urubamba River and, apparently, the domain of 
authority is limited to a high degree. Its only mandate emanates from 
the SIL, and, furthermore, it aspires to regulate much of the relations 
with non-natives that were formerly regulated by decisions taken by indi¬ 
viduals. The organization is, thus, regarded as interfering with the right 
of every individual to make his own decision and therefore many tend to 
disregard entirely the advice of the Nation. Along the Upper Urubamba, 
the Matsigenka Nation is not only unrecognized, it is unknown. The most 
inclusive level unit operates, consequently* as a single purpose organiza¬ 
tion - and this one purpose is defense. In reqard to other aspects of the 
constituent, more exclusive groups act independently and no overriding 
organization exists that is tolerated to interfere in their affairs. 
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Concluding remarks 

The apparently amorphous spatial organization of Matsigenka settlements 
can be regarded on various levels of inclusiveness. These levels represent 
more than just the physical outlay, they also constitute, in a sense, the 
mould in which Matsigenka society is founded. The social organization can 
be expressed in terms of principles of spatial and social proximity built up¬ 
on notions of unity, division and complementarity. 

The household, as a unit, is organized according to a principle of sexual 
division which separates the sexes in the organization of the house into a 
male and female section. It is, however, not the spatial organization per se 
that is of importance but the principle. 

New households are established uxorivicinally, that is, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the household of the wife's parents. Together some five to ten 
such households constitute a residence group. The residence groups are no 
discrete territorial groups and neither are they perpetual as groups, rather 
they are in a constant flux. They are, however, defined by social and spa¬ 
tial proximity which is articulated in frequent and informal visiting. 

The sum of the residence groups within a general and loosely defined 
area constitutes together the settlement group. This is a single purpose 
unit that only combines the people of the settlement group when they are 
threatened as a group from the outside. 

The three groups discerned and discussed here are all more or less vague 
and fluctuating in their forms and the relevance of categorizing them as 
was done above can perhaps be discussed. I do, however, feel that it is a 
necessary preliminary step in order to proceed to an analysis of the pro¬ 
cesses of inclusion and exclusion, maintenance and non-maintenance of these 
groups whereby a deeper understanding of Matsigenka society may be rea¬ 
ched. 


Notes: 

(1) The rights and the needs of the native groups in the Peruvian Amazon 
were not recognized until the promulgation of the D.L. 20 653 Ley de 
Comunidades Nativas y de Promoci6n Agropecuaria de Selva y Ceja de 
Selva in 1974. With this law the concept of Comunidad Nativa was in¬ 
troduced and according to the law the native groups in the Amazon 
should be guaranteed sufficient land and a certain independence in inter¬ 
nal affairs. Many Comunidades Nativas were outlined throughout the 
Peruvian Amazon but the process of titulation and legal recognition of 
the claims was slow and in 1978 it came to a halt. Of the 21 Comuni¬ 
dades Nativas outlined for the Matsigenka only 1 (one) has been legally 
recognized. 

In order not to confuse the sociological concept of community with the 
jural concept of Native Community, the latter is given in Spanish as 

Comunidad Nativa. 

(2) The Matsigenka population can be divided into three groups regarding 
their response to the influence from the national society. The majority 
consists of those that live in the Comunidades Nativas who remain 
Matsigenka but have some contacts with the national society. A small 
group tries to assimilate themselves to the local Peruvian society 
while the third group, known as the Kogapakoris ("the murderers”), has 
withdrawn to the more inaccesible parts and violently refrain from any 
contacts with the national society and its representatives. The first peace¬ 
ful contacts with Kogapakori groups were made in 1975. 
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(3) A similar situation with a spatial separation of the sexes in a male 

and a female house is reported from the neighbouring Ash£ninca (Campa) 
(cf Varese 1973: 78-82). 

(4) A. Johnson s (1978: 108) three categories of links are called 'strong' 

(over ten visits made), 'moderate' (5 to 10 visits made) and 'weak' 

(less than 5 visits made) - no time span is given. 

(3) During my last stay in 1982, Bernardo was rebuilding his house at app¬ 
roximative^ the same location he used to live in. Meanwhile he and 
his family lived in the house of his brother Juan who belongs to the 
same residence group as Bernardo. 

(6) Until recently the rebellion of the highlander Juan Santos was regarded 
as primarily a native revivalist movement. During the period from 1742 
to 1732 the forces of Juan Santos forced the Spanish and the Francis¬ 
cans to flee the Central Montana and it has been assumed that the move¬ 
ment attracted almost all of the natives in the area, including the 
Matsigenka, who felt their way of life threatened (cf Amish (1883) 

1975, Castro Arenas 1973, Metraux 1942 and Varese 1973 for descript¬ 
ions of the movement; for the participation of the Matsigenka cf EspTz 
Dandas (1752) 1906). 

Recent revisions of historical sources have revalued the nativistic com¬ 
ponent of the movement and, for instance, Lehnertz (1972: 116f) main¬ 
tains that: 

... Campa opposition or passivity was too widespread for the 
Santos movement to be considered a Campa revolt .... Those 
Campa who followed Juan Santos did so, in part, not because 
of the stress of their social system, but because Santos had 
been able to appeal to a few already influential men. 
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GUSTAF BOUNDER 1888 - 1957, GCJTEBORGSFODD ETNOGRAF 
OCH FORSKNINGSRESANDE 

av 

S. Henry Wass6n 

efter text for foredrag av forfattaren 
vid hogtidssammantrade i Travellers 
Club i Goteborg den 28 oktober 1982. 


Gustaf Wilhelm Bolinder foddes den 19 december 1888 i Goteborg och Dom- 
kyrko forsamling. Han gick ur tiden i Stockholm den 16 juli 1957, alltsa pa 
vag mot de sjuttio. Enligt vad hustrun och reskamraten Ester yttrade vid 
en DN-intervju med anledning av hennes 80-Srsdag 1974, var makens dods- 
orsak en hjarntumor. In i det sista hade han varit verksam som skribent. 

Att skriva reseskildringar och popularisera etnografiska faltiakttagelser synes 
ha legat for Gustaf Bolinder. Kanske insop han mycket av bokvarlden redan 
i barndomshemmet. Hans fader var namligen boktryckaren och forlaggaren 
Hans Ludvig Bolinder i Goteborg. I vSr stad avlade Bolinder aven mogenhets- 
examen vid Goteborgs Hogre Samskola 1907 efter att ha gatt vid Goteborgs 
hogre latinlaroverk i realskolan 1900-1905. Han inskrevs som student i Upp¬ 
sala h.t. 1907 och borjade med juridiska studier. Jag har i kopia haft till- 
gang till en biografisk artikel signerad K G Lindblom (1887-1969, under 
1928-1954 chef for Etnografiska Museet, Stockholm). Enligt denna kalla over- 
gick Bolinder h.t. 1911 till filosofiska fakulteten och laste bl a konsthisto- 
ria och arkeologi. Efter i Uppsala 1914 avlagd fil kand-examen fortsatte 
han senare sitt akademiska liv i Goteborg, dar han inskrevs vid Hogskolan 
h.t. 1918, for att nastan omedelbart bli fil licentiat och redan den 12 de¬ 
cember samma Sr disputera. Till fil dr promoverades han i September 1919. 
Doktorsavhandlingen pS 316 sidor trycktes 1918 i Alingsas och har titeln 
"Ijca-lndianernas kultur. Bidrag till kannedomen om en Chibcha-stam". Boken 
finns i ett interfolierat exemplar i Goteborgs Etnografiska Museums refe- 
rensbibliotek, och den har tillhort dflvarande museiintendenten friherre 
Erland Nordenskiold som, val i egenskap av opponent, fyllt sidorna med 
kommentarer. Dessa ger bade ros och ris, ej minst det senare. Boken bygg- 
de pa Bolinders faltforskning i Colombia 1914-1915. Ehuru nagon senare sokt 
utpiana Nordenskiolds kommentarer sarskilt pa titelsidorna, ar det intressant 
att fortfarande kunna stava sig till t ex foljande: 

"Forfattarens afhandling ar en monografi ofver Ijcafolket en otvivelaktigt 
synnerligen intr. indiansk gammal kultur. Denna bok ar grundad dels pa egna 
iakttagelser i fait dels pa studier af litteratur. Nagra jamforande museums- 
studier har B. icke varit i tillfalle att gora. Nagot borde han ju ha kunnat 
gora i G.M. (Goteborgs Museum) och delvis i Stockholm." 

Darefter foljer krav som Nordenskiold da stallde pa en god avhandling 
med slutklammen: 

"Man maste naturligtvis av hvarje arbete fordra noggrannhet, detta galler 
i allra hogsta grad en monografi. Ser man att nagon del af ett arbete icke 
ar noggrant gjort blir man latt skeptisk mot det ofriga." 

Det har sagda har jag tagit med for att belysa den redan da store ame- 
rikanisten Erland Nordenskiolds grundsyn pa Bolinders avhandling i dess 
svenska version. Han beromde ofta for sina studenter den omarbetning till 
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tyska, som Bolinder presenterade i boken "Die Indianer der tropischen 
Schneegebirge" utgiven i Stuttgart 1925. I denna hade Bolinder ocksS 
kunnat inarbeta stora delar av materialet frSn en andra och ettSrig ex¬ 
pedition i Colombia under 1920-1921. Denna andra resa gick huvudsakligen 
till Goajira, kaktussavannen i nordostra Colombia med dess nomadiserande 
indianer, men den gick ocksfl i nSgon mSn till Sierra de Perij£ med dess 
grupper av sm^vaxta maraca horande till motilonindianerna. Bolinder, som 
var en till vaxten lSng och kraftig man, m£ste hos dessa av svalt och en- 
sidig naring mycket kortvaxta maraca ha tett sig som en gigant. En gang 
berattade han for mig, hur han under en foredragsturn6 i Balticum undvek 
att bli kysst i ansiktet av ett smutsigt paskfirande ryskortodoxt "skagg" 
genom att resa sig i hela sin langd, sa "skagget" endast kunde kyssa hans 
skjortbrost. 

Det kan vara av intresse att se hur Bolinder i sin bok pa tyska foljt 
mycket av det vid disputationen kritiserade. I Alingsdsupplagan har han 
t ex en kartskiss utan skala av indianbyn Pauruba. Nordenskiold har pa 
sidan skrivit: "Hvarfor inga forklaringar pa hvilka hus aro kyrkan, medicin- 
mannens, o s v". I tyska upplagan fr3n 1925 finns, ehuru fortfarande utan 
skala, samma kartskiss som "Grundriss des Ijca-Dorfes Pauruba", men ett 
a har insatts, och detta a star for "die Kirche". 

En liten bitter anmarkning kommer fram i Nordenskiolds blyertskommen- 
tar till det forord i vilket Bolinder tackar flera personer, bl a en rad av 
stadens davarande grosshandlare som stott honom ekonomiskt. Han tackar 
aven sin larare, intendenten frih. dr Erland Nordenskiold for "manga goda 
rad". Nordenskiold har kommenterat med: "Man kan ej kallas larare i ett 
amne i hvilket man ej meddelat undervisning". Han blev professor vid Gote- 
borgs Hogskola forst 1924. 

I de biografiska kallorna uppgives att Bolinder somrarna 1911-1913 gjort 
konsthistoriska, etnografiska och arkeologiska undersokningar i Bohuslan be- 
kostade av Hvitfeldtska fonden och Vitterhetsakademien, tydligen nagon form 
av inventering. Han talade atminstone aldrig med mig om denna del av sitt 
liv fore perioderna i Colombia, men da jag for denna framstallning laste i 
hans sista och posthuma bok "Indiansommar" (Stockholm 1957), fann jag 
dar pa sid 68 en hansyftning just pa ungdomstidens arbete i Bohuslan. Mitt 
i skildringen fran indianer pa ostra Colombias lagland och i Venezuela 
drar en minnesbild forbi: "Att samla har var ungefar som i mina unga dar 
ute pa landet i Bohuslan, dar vi gnodde omkring ur stuga och i stuga for 
att fraga efter fornfynd och allmogeforemai. Litet hittade man i regel pa 
vart stalle. Sa har det blivit har ocksa, och samlandet ar modosamt och 
tidsodande." 

"Indiansommar" fick inom parentes anmarkt en mycket vanlig recension 
av professor Carl Skottsberg i GHT den 28.12.1957. Han papekar att Bolinder 
ej var nagon duvunge nar han 1955 fran Caracas "gav sig ut pa den expedi¬ 
tion som skulle bli hans sista", till val ej okanda men dock lockande indian¬ 
er, till vilka Bolinder "langtade annu i sitt 67:e ar". Den av oss travellers 
val kande och hogt uppskattade anmalaren summerade med att skriva: 

"En battre och mera sympatisk kronika an denna sista har Gustaf Bolinder 
inte skrivit. Ingen detalj, den m9 galla primitiva indianer eller livet i civi- 
lisationens yttersta utmarker, saknar varde for helhetsbilden. Den ar noggrann 
och saklig, men darfor inte mindre frisk och levande. Bolinder forstod dessa 
manniskor. Bland dem var han lycklig." 

Det var aven en sSvitt jag forstSr lycklig etnograf som i december 1913 
gift med 19-3riga Ester f. Nordguist med henne landsteg i Santa Marta, 
Colombia, i februari 1914. Paret Bolinder verkade dar i narmare tv3 9r. Hem- 
resan blev pS grund av forsta varldskriget komplicerad, men i borjan av 1916 
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landsteg Bolinders i dSvarande Kristiania, nu aven med lilla dottern Sif 
fodd i Colombia. Nordenskiold konstaterar i Goteborgs Musei Arstryck 1917, 
att expeditionen kostat 18.060.76, varav museet (d v s flera mecenater i 
Goteborg) betalat 14.210.76. Det blev med tillagg av nagra arkeologiska fore- 
mai saml. 16.3. 1-816 i katalogen for dflvarande Goteborgs Museums Etno- 
grafiska avdelning (Nordenskiold talar om 738 foremfll). Som framgflr av 
Bolinders bok "Det tropiska snofjallets indianer" (forsta uppl. 1916) hade 
han arbetat hos de chibchasprSkiga ijca (eller bintukua), chimila och kog- 
gaba (numera oftast kallade kogi), de karibiska motilonerna och de arow- 
akiska busintana, alia grupperna pa och kring Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta 
och Sierra Motilon. Bolinder ivrade for att Sierra Nevada heist skulle kallas 
med det gamla namnet Sierra Tairona efter ett vid spanska upptackten be- 
tydande folk pa nordkusten av Colombia, ehuru han ingalunda var konsekvent 
i benamningama. 

Andra resan till Colombia av makarna Bolinder varade ett Sr under tiden 
1.4.1920 - 17.4.1921, och resulterade i samlingen 24.2. 1-666 i vflrt Etnogra- 
fiska Museum. I Arstrycket 1923 skrev Nordenskiold: "Dr. G. Bolinders sam- 
ling frfln hans senaste resa till Colombia har detta ar definitivt inforlivats 
med museet, 648 nr, till storre delen utgores den av foremfll fran goajiro- 
indianerna. Trots att dessa indiander aro starkt dekulturerade finns har 
mycket av stort intresse. Den lilla samlingen fran motilonerna ar sarskilt 
vardefull." 

Svarigheten da man sysslat med Bolinders samlingar rent musealt och sam- 
lingshistoriskt ar att uppgifterna ar sS knapphandiga. Det begardes pa den 
tiden foga eller nastan intet av katalogskrivarna. De mer vetenskapliga ar- 
betena av Bolinder ar dessutom relativt fa, men de populara sa manga fler, 
detta i och for sig helt forstaeligt, da familjen maste leva, och det var 
honoraren av bockerna och foredragsverksamhet som gav det nodvandigaste. 

Pa ett satt blev Gustaf Bolinder en tidig tillampare av vad etnograferna 
langt senare kom att dopa till "applied anthropology". 

Utover doktorsavhandlingen i dess svenska och senare tyska forbattrade 
version har vi endast relativt fa bidrag av Bolinder i fackorganen. Ett bi¬ 
drag ar hans "Einiges uber die Motilon Indianer der Sierra de Perija " i 
Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie, Berlin 1917. Ett annat hans "Die letzten Chimila- 
indianer" i Ymer 1924. Dessa chimila i skogarna kring nagra floder v. om 
Sierra Nevada besoktes av Bolinder nagra dagar i oktober 1915 och avensa 
helt kort 1920 efter resan till Goajira. Han trodde att det var de sista 
chimila han sag, bosatta i endast ett fatal hyddor, men senare forskning 
har visat, att de ackulturerade chibchatalande chimila finns kvar annu idag, 
ehuru pa delvis andra boplatser. 

Nar tidskriften Ethnos fran 1936 borjade utgivas av Statens etnografiska 
museum i Stockholm (ett ar efter det att Etnologiska studieserien borjat ut- 
komma har i Goteborgs Etnografiska Museum pa initiativ av davarande 
museichefen Walter Kaudern) skrev Bolinder i den nagra ganger och da 
pa engelska. I vol. 1 skrev han om expeditionen fran januari-maj 1935 i 
laglandet vaster om Orinocos ovre lopp, dar han bl a traffade pa de foga 
kanda guayaberos vid floderna Ariari och ovre Guaviare samt vidare sokte 
samlingskontakt med stammar som piapoco, guahibo, halvciviliserade saliba 
etc. Det var vid denna tid, efter diplomatiskt forarbete av svenskar i Colom¬ 
bia, som Bolinder aven erbjods visst organisationsarbete inom colombiansk 
etnografisk forskning, da annu nastan helt i sin linda. Han skulle forelasa 
som professor, vilket han i nSgon man aven gjorde. 1 varje fall foljde pro- 
fessorstiteln med hem och bekraftades senare i Sverige genom att fil doktorn 
Gustaf Bolinder tillades professors namn efter beslut av Kungl Maj:t. 
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I Colombia erbjods Bolinder en begransad arkeologisk utgravning, spe- 
ciellt pS en gravplats i Sopb pa hoglandet vid Bogota. Materialet finns 
dar. Det publicerades i korthet av Bolinder i en notisartad uppsats pa 
engelska i vol. 2 av Ethnos, 1937. I Ethnos 1942 skrev han om "Urn-burials 
in full-size mortuary urns in Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta". Det materia¬ 
let finns i Stockholm. 

Annars blev det resebocker for hela slanten. Bolinder var otroligt pro- 
duktiv och mSste som frilanspublicist sS vara. "Det tropiska snofjallets india- 
ner" foljdes av nya verk i en aldrig sinande strom, alia med saljande titlar. 

De indianskt inspirerade bockerna blandades med afrikanskt och europeiskt 
motiverade allt eftersom forfattarens reseaktiviteter kom att galla annat an 
Sydamerika. Han var t ex i Marocko 1923 och 1929, Sierra Leone och 
Nigeria 1930-1931 samt i Liberia 1938. I Karpaterna reste han 1927 och 
1928. Jag citerar ett antal titlar med drtal for att ge en idb av mangfalden: 

"Indianer och tre vita" (1921); "En fard till morens land" (1923); "Mot 
det hagrande Eldorado" (1928); "Underliga folk i Europas mitt" (1928); 

"Svarta folk i Vastafrika" (1931); "Med indianer pa tropiska floder" (1936); 
"Bland morer och spanjorer" (1936); "Karpaternas folk" (1937); "Over Anderna 
till Manastara" (1937); "Genom luften till Afrika" (1939); "I solnedgSngens 
land" (1941); "Pa indianstigar mot det okanda" (1933); "Kaktussteppens 
ryttare" (1935); Vidare t ex "Afrika av idag" (1947); "Afrikanskt" (1949); 

"I djungelmystikens Afrika" (1950) och "Vilda buschman" (1952). 

Dessutom hann Bolinder med en rad allmanetnografiska bocker som 
"Naturfolkens kultur" (1922); "Vilda seder i den nyare forskningens ljus" (1923); 
"Naturfolkens konst" (1927) och "Indianernas hemliga varld" (1953). 

Bockerna, som ofta saknar tidsangivelser for resorna och i forord av forf. 
sjalv kan karakteriseras som "en reseskildring utan vetenskaplig barlast" aro 
nu efter manga Sr ofta svflra att anvanda for dokumentation. De varvades 
med artiklar i pressen samt ett oandligt antal foredragsturnber inom och 
utom v9rt land. I Travellers ' Club i Goteborg holl han sSvitt jag kunnat 
finna dock endast tvS foredrag. I September 1944 "Genom Rumanien i krig" 
och i mars 1950 over amnet "Afrikanskt och inlandsdjungel. Resa genom 
negerland frSn Atlanten till Indiska Oceanen". 

Bolinders serie av rena ungdomsbocker har jag aldrig sysslat med, men 
den ar lflng. 

Inom kollegiala kretsar kunde vi aldrig fatta, hur Bolinder orkade med 
allt detta, men han var som sagt free lance och hade ej att passa en tjanst 
p9 kontorstid. Han fick darfor tid over aven for poster inom sallskapslivet 
i Stockholm, avensa for allvarligare ting som t ex arbetet med Ibero- 
Amerikanska arkitekturutstallningen i Stockholm i maj 1946, dar han aven 
skrev i katalogen om "den historiska bakgrunden", och varvade annat folk, 
t ex talaren, till artiklar om indiansk och annan arkitektur i Latinamerika 
for att locka folk till utstallningen. 

Med den redan namnda "Indiansommar" posthumt utgiven 1957 var det 
slut :ned reseliv och skrivarmodans jakt for Gustaf Bolinder, av vannerna 
ofta kallad Bullen. 

Hur sflg jag honom som forskare pS colombiansk mark 9 Svaret ar, att 
han for mig som 20 9r yngre etnograf och amerikanist lange var bade kand 
och okand. Pa indianstigar i Colombia mottes vi aldrig. Da jag verkade i 
vastra Colombia langs Stilla Havet och i vastra Cordillera de los Andes, 
holl han sig pa lAglandet i oster. Vi hade gemensamma svenska hjalpande 
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vanner i Colombia, men nSgon konkurrens var det aldrig frflga om. Kanske, 
med tanke pa v9rt eget museum, nSgon gang om mecenater i Goteborg, dar 
Gustaf var vai inarbetad aven hos vSra vanliga gynnare av museets sam- 
iande och publicerande verksamhet. 

I Goteborg bodde Bolinder under foredragsturneerna garna pa Eggers. 
Nagon gang ringde han mig en ensam kvall, och vi satt och smapratade. 

Hans kommentar till det etnografiska reselivets mangfacetterade sidor var 
ofta fyllda av minnen, manniskokannedom och humor. 

Jag fick skriva hans dodsruna i Goteborgs Handels- och Sjofartstidning 
den 17 juli 1957, och det ar nu ett kvartsekel sedan den prantades. Jag 
papekade, att Gustaf Bolinder i vida kretsar i vart land och utom dess gran- 
ser lamnat ett ljust minne samt slutade med foljande ord: 

’’Hans humor blev aldrig elak, han gick sin vag i fjarran lander eller har 
i Sverige utan att knuffas. Han sag bakom sina tjocka glasogon med ett 
stillsamt iakttagande pa omvarlden och medmanniskorna. Mycket mer skulle 
han cunnat beratta om sina iakttagelser fran det studiet, men den boken 
blev oskriven." 



Gustaf Bolinder med motilonindianer i Colombia 1914/15. 
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SOME NOTES ON FAKED AND COPIED CERAMIC 
SO-CALLED PARACAS TROPHY HEAD JARS 

By 

S. Henry Wass6n 


To the memory of Dr. Junius Bouton Bird, 
New York City. 


Introductory remarks 

In 1950 the author published a paper in Swedish (Wasson 1950) describing 
three objects in the Gothenburg Ethnographic Museum s archaeological col¬ 
lection 35.32, from Peru. The genuineness of two of the three objects (Cat. 
35.32.180, a 92 cm long staff covered with painted skin, and Cat. 35.32.214, 
a 7.2 cm high female figurine of pottery, Wasson 1950, figs. 6 and 7) is 
hopefully still unquestioned. The thin pottery head, Cat. 35.32.178 (Wasson 
1950, fig. 2), evidently considered by the donor to be a genuine piece said 
to have been found in a tomb with many other Paracas objects in the col¬ 
lection, was, however, later set aside as a fake. The Paracas tomb was 
described to the donor by a Peruvian from the southern part of the country 
on a piece of paper with a sketch "as being formed as a dome with it s 
opening obstructed with whale bones. The cupola with a mummy was said 
to have been draped with snails and shells. The mummy was wrapped with 
several layers of textiles (i.e., a fardo). The mummy s head was missing, 
but the thin pottery head had served as a substitute”. This translation has 
been made from the evidently fanciful description in the catalogue for 
the museum collection 35.32, in Goteborg. 


The investigation 

Later on (as in the case with the faked silver head, Cat. 35.32.45, see 
Wasson 1982), when my and Dr. Junius B. Bird s special investigation about 
the series of faked pottery heads went on, I sent photostat copies of the 
sketch with writing, received in 1935, to Junius Bird in New York. In a 
letter I was told that the photostats had been examined by a professional 
handwriting expert (who did a lot of work with questionable legal documents) 
alongside a sample of a Peruvian man s handwriting. The expert concluded 
that the Peruvian was responsible for both texts. Somewhat later, two close 
relatives of the same Peruvian man saw the texts in New York, and they 
had no hesitation in pronouncing the drawings and writing to be of their 
close relative. All this does not, however, explain whether this Peruvian 
man originally sold a collection. It could have passed through many hands. 

As in the meantime the same donor had also placed in the Gothenburg 
Ethnographic Museum a thick-walled pottery head jar (evidently a fake) it 
was time for a more serious investigation. During this time the thick-walled 
jar was usually called "No. 2” to avoid confusion with Cat. 35.32.178, often 
called "No. 1”, or "the real one". 

As already explained the research began for my part, in close collabo- 
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ration with my late friend, Dr. Junius B. Bird, curator of South American 
archaeology at the American Museum of Natural History, New York. During 
years of correspondence and my repeated visits to the AMNH, I had many 
opportunities to discuss the pottery heads with Junius Bird. During one of 
my visits to the U.S. I brought with me the Gothenburg "No. 1" head for a 
thorough inspection of both interior and exterior surfaces and other details 
in Bird s office. It had on an earlier occasion already been opened in Gothen¬ 
burg for inspection of the interior surface and search for fingerprints by 
experts from the Police force in the city (this, however, without positive 
results as only a trace of fingerprints could be detected). Junius Bird was 
at that time busy comparing all the pottery heads we could locate which 
were said to originate from Paracas and found in various collections. 

I can guote my diary from September 1956. On the 10th of that month 
I met Mr. Robert Sonin in Junius Bird s office (where practically everybody 
from the world of Americanistic research used to meet now and then) and 
we decided to continue our Paracas discussion the next day. For September 
11th I have noted that, together with Bob Sonin, Junius Bird, and some other 
American friends, I visited the Museum of Modern Art to see the so-called 
Mayrock Paracas head jar (from Munich) at that time on display in New 
York. It was then already known to all of us that only the Mayrock speci¬ 
men could be directly compared with the thin-walled head in Gothenburg. 

Rumors in Lima about a head jar that possibly could have been taken to 
the United States in the early 1930 s by a Peruvian then brought Bird and 
myself to Baltimore on September 13th. We went in Bird s car via New Jersey 
turnpike, arriving at noon, and paid a visit to the archives of the newspaper 
Baltimore Sun, since the Peruvian once, years ago, had been interviewed 
by the Evening Sun. We saw several articles, and pictures on a page with 
text on "Relics of Pre-Incan days", but there was nothing about a head jar. 

Junius Bird s public speech in 1978 
and his verdict 

1 have mentioned these few details just to show how it gradually became 
possible for my New York friend to make a list of all known facts about the 
many heads said to have been made by Paracas potters but evidently all of 
them pure fakes or copies. In Gothenburg I assembled all data from Bird s 
interviews and the comparative measurements we had been able to locate. 

This went on for many years, but we did not publish. At my retiring date 
from the directorship of the Gothenburg Ethnographic Museum on September 
1st, 1973, I had the impression that my friend "over there" was hesitating to 
write a report, a thing I had often suggested. It was therefore a great and 
pleasant surprise to he^ar that Junius Bird was to chair the conference Falsi¬ 
fications and Misreconstructions of Pre-Columbian Art at Dumbarton Oaks, 
Washington, D.C., October 14th and 15th 1978, and that he would give a 
public lecture about the pottery heads on the evening before the conference 
began. Thanks to a kind invitation by Dr. Elizabeth P. Benson, at that time 
associate curator at Dumbarton Oaks, Pre-Columbian Studies, and the friend¬ 
ly support of a Swedish charity foundation for my travelling expenses, I 
could attend the conference as one of the participants presenting a paper 
(Wasson 1982), and above all listen to Dr. Bird's speech ("On the Trail of 
an Elusive Original") during the most memorable evening of September 13th, 
1978 at Dumbarton Oaks. 

In his speech Bird presented a selection of those facts we now have 
about a series of so-called Paracas head jars, which point to their being 
fakes or copies. After the conference in Washington, D.C., I had the privi¬ 
lege to stay for a couple of days in the New York City home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bird at 10 E 85th Street. During this time he gave me his slides of 
the Gothenburg examples which he hod used for his conference. My last 

word to him when I departed from New York to go back tcuSwerle^ was 
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that he should try to publish his speech as soon as possible. At that time 
he was, however, still somewhat reluctant to do so, but I took it for 
granted that his lecture was taped and that it should be easy to have a 
transcript made. Later I have learned in a letter of September 29th, 1982, 
from Dr. Elizabeth H. Boone, Associate Curator at Dumbarton Oaks, that 
although Dr. Bird "chaired the conference, he did not deliver a paper 
at the conference .itself. Instead, he gave the public lecture on the evening 
before the conference began, and that lecture was not taped (although the 
conference itself was taped). "Dr. Boone therefore had to regret that there 
was no record of Dr. Bird s speech. 

As Junius Bird had died at his home in the Bronx on April 2nd, 1982, it 
was tragic to hear the news of the missing tape. If it had existed I should 
have volunteered to edit the paper, as I know the efforts we spent to find 
out the facts in the whole puzzle. Now, it has only been possible for me to 
write this paper and add some remarks on the comparative research. In doing 
so I wish to thank my late friend for his so well-organized search for cera¬ 
mic details, excavators, fakers and dealers. This work showed once again what 
an outstanding archaeologist and Peruvianist he was. 

On October 18th, 1978, the last day of my visit to New York, Junius Bird 
signed and gave me a statement written on the paper of the American 
Museum of Natural History, Department of Anthropology. I quote this state¬ 
ment in full: "To Whom It May Concern: In the years since 1954 Prof. 

S. Henry Wasson; of the Gothenberg Ethnographic Museum, and I have carried 
on an intensive investigation of various examples of ceramic jars representing 
a human head trophy said to have been found at Paracas, Peru. The examples 
seen are in museums and private collections in Argentina, Peru, Mexico, USA, 
Germany and Sweden. All have post fired pigments and appear to have been 
made in the same mold but the care and skill in their manufacture differs, 
the best being unusually thin walled. Of these the Gothenberg museum has an 
example of each, the better with number 35-32-178. 

At a recent conference on "Falsification and misreconstructures of pre- 
Columbian Art", at Dumbarton Oaks, Washington D.C.; Oct. 13-15, 1978, I 
reviewed the history of these items and the reasons to consider them as 
copies rather than genuine original specimens. As such they have some value 
but they should not be exhibited unless it is clearly stated that they are 
copies. They were made by the late Servulo Gutierez and at least one of 
his brothers; a family from lea, Peru working in Lima and Buenos Aires. 

Junius Bird 
Curator Emeritus". 


Further details 

Perhaps not much more need be added but I may be permitted to select 
a few details. 

Junius Bird has in his testimony described the colors of the head jars as 
"post fired pigments". Naturally an investigation of colors used on some of 
the suspect pottery objects in the 35.32 - collection in Gothenburg was an 
early part of my investigation. Special and valuable help in the analyses was 
given by Miss Siv Andersson, laboratory chemist of Dorch, Backsin at Agnes- 
berg, Sweden, at that time one of the leading paint-producing factories in 
the country. Most appreciated help came also from specialists connected 
with the Chalmers University of Technology at Gothenburg, such as Dr. 

Sven Berger and Docent F olke Sandford. Ms. Andersson for instance in 1956 
investigated a faked vessel with nose ring (Cat. 35.32.46, said to originate 
from Paracas) and a sherd from the bottom of the vessel 35.32.178 (the 
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thin-walied head). She found that "the yellow, red and green colours on the 
pot seem to be painted with resinous paints after baking the original mate¬ 
rial". The lacquers were easily removed with alcohol. Dr. Sven Berger re¬ 
ported on November 9th, 1956 the following: "From an X-ray investigation 
of powder samples scraped from two trophy head jars belonging to Etno- 
grafiska Museet, Goteborg, and from the Mayrock jar, photographs were 
obtained with rather complex spectra indicating the presence of several 
crystalline phases. Between many photographs a certain spectral resemb¬ 
lance was found, independent of the surface pigmentation of the mask. This 
shows, as did also the spectra from the pure pigments, that the latter are 
in the main amorphous and that the crystalline phases belong to the ceramic 
preparation itself". Finally, Dr. Folke Sandford from Svenska Silikatforsk- 
ningsinstitutet, Goteborg, reported on August 8th, 1957, that he had earlier 
found the vessel 35.32.178 to have an outer layer of oil paint. Below this 
surface layer was one of putty, placed on the black "terra nigra" surface 
of the ceramic. On the inside of the vessel no paint had been applied. 

On March 10th, 1958, nearly twenty years earlier than Junius Bird 
signed his statement, a scientist from Lima visiting the museum in Gothen¬ 
burg told me that two brothers Gutierrez (S6rvulo and Maximiliano) were 
responsible for a series of faked pottery heads and that the eldest brother 
Alberto was a professional conservator or preserver mending and repairing 
different things. The brothers were from the region of lea, having a good 
knowledge of the Indian pottery tradition. 

Speaking of these brothers, I may mention that in 1954 I had received 
a report from Junius Bird who on November 20th, 1954 with some friends 
visited the home of Alberto Gutierrez. He brought up the subject of the 
fake Cavernas pots by asking if I had seen the picture in "Life". When I 
said yes, he claimed that he had made it and three others like it. When I 
told him we knew of eight examples, admitting that some were modelled 
differently, and told him where they were now located, he smiled and said: 
"Yes - and there is another in Lima which you don T know about". The 
question was raised by the visitors if he (Alberto) would be willing for a 
certain amount of money to make another head exactly like the Mayrock 
specimen. Mr. G. got interested and replied he could do it. When one of 
the guests asked how he would proceed, his answer was: "First model the 
vessel in solid modeling clay, then make mold, then line the mold with 
pottery clay, and fire the product". 

On November 29th, 1954, Junius Bird and some friends had met Mr. 
S6rvulo Gutierrez, who volunteered the following information: "As a young 
man he started repairing huacos. His success (in his own opinion) in filling 
in missing portions gave him the idea that he was capable of making entire 
pots. At first he made only molds and cast replicas, but tiring of this he 
branched out into the manufacture of completely original pieces. He also 
claimed to have made the specimen illustrated in Life". — "He once had 
a mold of the Mayrock trophy head cavernas jar but has long since discar¬ 
ded it". — "In mixing colors he used sea lion oil and sometimes shellac. He 
would dry them in an oven to make them look like the old ones". — "He 
had never sold a head jar to Mayrock, but claims that his brothers had". 

The Norbert Mayrock specimen pictured in Life during an exhibition in 
New York, was in 1952 published in Ubbelohde-Doering s work "The Art of 
Ancient Peru" as plate 161. The specimen (on deposit in the Museum fur 
Volkerkunde, Munich) has been described in detail on page 40 in the book, 
where a mention of the Gothenburg specimen 35.32.178 was also made. 
Peruvianist U.-Doering evidently considered the Mayrock jar to be a genuine 
work by the old Indians. 
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In 1954 the Mayrock specimen was published by Wendell C. Bennett 
(fig. 34, p. 36). In my file at Gothenburg there is a type-written page 
dated September 28th, 1954. It is a translation into English by Ren6 
d ' Harnoncourt (at that time connected with the Museum of Modern Art, 

N.Y.) of a letter from Mr. Mayrock about his so-called Carvernas trophy 
head jar on exhibit in "Masterworks of Andean Art” in the Museum of 
Modern Art. I quote the text: "Cervulo Gutierez, well known to me, was 
active in restoring and changing ceramics; also a known forger of selling 
his products as genuine antiquities. My head (jar) came out of the grave 
with certain damages and was turned over to Gutierez before I secured it. 

This can be confirmed by Doering as it broke on the way to Germany. 

What Gutierez repaired was the bridge and spouts so that it is quite possible 
that some of this may be his work. Gutierez recognized its quality and 
afterwards made several imitations which he offered for sale as genuine antiqui¬ 
ties. I was offered one of these, but returned it having recognized it (as 
a fake). The original was offered (sold) to me by a Huaquero". 

During the same year, 1954, the newspaper La Prensa in Lima informed 
its readers on May 11th that the huaco on exhibit in the United States 
and attributed an age of 2000 years was made in Lima by Servulo Gutierrez 
in 1932 or 1933. On the following day there was a cartoon showing S6rvulo 
demonstrating a so-called Paracas head jar to a confounded man with a magni¬ 
fying-glass. Below, the following lyric explained the whole thing in Servulo s 
words: 

"Dos mil anos se le did 
y sdlo veintidos tiene: 
por museos va y viene 
como antiguo, i y lo hice yo! " 

On May 16th, 1954, La Prensa had interviewed two of the leading Peruvian 
anthropologists of the time, Dr. Luis E. Valcdrcel and Dr. Rebeca Carridn 
Cachot. Both declared the so-called Mayrock specimen to be a fake and said 
that Mr. Sdrvulo Gutidrrez was the master potter behind it. Mr. Gutidrrez 
was also interviewed in the same article and declared that he had not created 
the huacos as falsifications. " £Qu 6 culpa tengo yo, que trabaje tan bien como 
los antiguos Paracas ?" (It is not my fault that I have done an equally fine 
work as the ancients in Paracas). According to the newspaper he added with 
satisfaction: "Very few knew that I was a huaquero as well". 

On May 16th, 1954, La Prensa had all three views of the Gothenburg 
specimen 35.32.178 (published in Wassen 1950, p. 215) and the explanation 
that Sdrvulo had made it in 1932. It was also said that the author of this 
paper had declared the vessel apocryphal. An interview with the ex-boxer 
and then painter Servulo Gutierrez also got published the same day in the 
same newspaper. The various products circulating then were discussed in the 
article, and a comparison was made of the number of teeth in e.g. the 
Mayrock head, the heads in Gothenburg and Chiclin, etc. with the expla¬ 
nation that Gutierrez wanted to vary his product. 

A probably final blow to one of the museum specimens came in La 
Prensa, Lima, on May 20th, 1954, when a photograph of the Mayrock 
specimen, said to have been published by U.-Doering back in 1936, was 
shown to have Servulo s signature on the lower right corner of the photo. 

During the year 1959 I received some information written in Swedish by 
the Peruvian lady, Mrs. Carmen de Karell at Lima. She had met Servulo 
Gutierrez during a reception. He assured her that he had repaired a trophy 
head and afterwards made two copies. His brothers had, however, "got hold 
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of his molds for your head (this must refer to 35.32.178) and they made 
several not so good copies". To this may be added that among the slides 
used by Junius Bird are some showing a typical Gutierrez head product 
which was presented to a family in Lima and inscribed in the clay of the 
bottom. This vessel was observed and photographed in 1975 by the Peruvian 
anthropologist Dr. Victoria de la Jara. It has the spiral sign typical for many 
of the faked head jars and was signed by "Maximo Gutierrez Alarcdn, 

Peru" in 1961. 

An early list of faked head jars 

Junius bird now and then sent me reports about new discoveries by him 
as to the number of faked or copied trophy head jars distributed in various 
countries. One list was dated June 10th, 1954, and already then he knew 
about the following; 

"1. Goteborg, Sweden. Ethnographic Museum. Cat. 35.32.178. Publ. in Wasson 
1950. 

2. Munich, Germany. Museum fur Volkerkunde. Mayrock collection. Bennett 
1954, fig. 34 (front and side view). U.-Doering 1952, p. 161 (front view). 
Color reproduction - Life Magazine. 

3. Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Mass. Not published. 

4. Location unknown. Saenz collection. See: Peru, Jewels, Cloths, Ceramics. 
Herlinda Frevino de Saenz, fig. 7. 

5. Chiclin, Peru. R. Larco Hoyle collection. See: Larco Hoyle, R. Los Mochi- 
cas, vol. 1, 1938, pi. 4. This differs from 1, 2, 3 and 4 in having more 
cylindrical spouts; paint surface rough; otherwise very close to others in 
proportions. 

Location of similar jars, but differing in modeling and proportions. Museum 
of the American Indian, Heye Foundation. Not published. Surface rough; has 
same bright colored modern paint on surface as series of fakes once in 
possession of John Wise, now (in part) at American Museum of Natural 
History. 

Similar non-head jar fakes at Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Mass., not to be 
confused with No. 3. These in some cases are completely wrong; in others 
the paint has been applied to genuine late period vessels. 

Fake Nazca vessels previously attributed to S. Gutierrez: See Saenz, fig. 6. 
John Wise has nearly identical specimen differing only in painted details. 
Paints will soften when soaked in acetone. Maker has failed to remember 
that matched pairs of Nazca products are painted as nearly identical as 
possible." (Signed: Junius B. Bird). 

The Gothenburg fake specimen "No. 2" was at that time not mentioned. 

One of the most amusing fakes of Servulo Gutierrez is the "alfarerfa 
artistica del Peru Antiguo (valles meridionales)" published in "El Museo 
Etnogr£fico", Universidad de Buenos Aires, Instituto de Anthropologia, Buenos 
Aires 1948, page 26. Dr. Bird sent me a photo copy of the illustration which 
had the following notation (by some other person): "Made by Servulo Gutiere 
shortly after a visit by Aya de la Torre to B.A. Note resemblance to Aya". 
During the public speech at Dumbarton Oaks, Bird showed a color slide of 
this vessel. In the summary of Bird s interview with Servulo Gutierrez in 
Lima on November 29th, 1954 it is said on page 3: "He would not admit or 
deny that the "Cavernas" trophy head jar in Imbelloni s museum in Buenos 
Aires was meant to be u portrait of or was inspired by Haya de la Torre 
whom it resembles. (Haya in his younger years)", Haya was known as a 
Peruvian politician. 
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On the back of a color photo showing three head jars from Buenos 
Aires, the same as those appearing on one of Bird s slides for the public 
conference at Dumbarton Oaks, we can read the following text: "Trophy 
head jar copy and 2 "originals" by S6rvulo Guti^rez: 3 of a lot of 15 
Paracas trophy head" jars reported from Buenos Aires by Ed. L. Shaw, 

May 15th, 1971. The Gutierez originals show that he had no feeling for 
the Paracas style: the one on the left combining Chavinoid features in¬ 
correctly represented; the one in the center is unlike any ancient ceramics". 


Measurements 

When collecting his data about the many circulating pottery heads, Junius 
Bird took whenever possible a series of at least four measurements of the 
heads. A special procedure was followed and the work was undertaken in 
collaboration with Robert Sonin, N.Y.C., a mutual friend who in a letter of 
February 14th, 1958 supplied me with a list of measurements. For an out¬ 
line of the four points, I refer to the illustration with numbered arrows 
indicating the location of points for maximum measurements. Regarding 
measurements No. 2 there was a remark that "it is difficult to make exactly , 
so difference in it is not too important". 

Vessels were also weighed. The weight given for the Gothenburg "No. 1" 
(35.32.178) is 275 gramms and for "No. 2" at the same place 510 gramms . 

For the Peabody fake there is a notation of 412 gramms, etc. 

The measurements for the Gothenburg specimen were presented as: 


"No. 1" (35.32.178) 


’•No. 2" 

Measurement 1. 

145 mm. 

142 mm. 

" 2. 

133 mm. 

138 mm 

" 3. 

148 mm. 

147 mm. 

" 4. 

201 mm. 

198 mm. 


The corresponding measurements for the Mayrock - Munich specimen 
(tracing from page 36 "Ancient Arts of the Andes", the Museum of Modern 
Art 1954, New York) were: 


Measurement 1. 

" 2 . 

" 3. 

" 4. 


145 mm. 
143 mm. 
152.5 mm 
204 mm. 


The team Bird and Sonin also undertook a kind of probability calculation 
and sent me the following estimations of the Mayrock - Munich specimen: 

"IF the Mayrock specimen is a copy the original should measure approxi¬ 
mately: 

1. 159.5 mm.; 2. 157.3 mm.; 3. 167.7 mm. and 4. 224.4 mm. 

IF the Mayrock specimen is an original, copies of it should measure 
approximately: 

1. 130.5 mm.; 2. 128.7 mm.; 3. 137 mm. and 4. 183.6 mm. 


Other fakes and overpaintings 

I have earlier in this paper mentioned that several pottery fakes other 
than the head jar appear in the otherwise outstanding collection 35.32 in 
the Gothenburg Ethnographic Museum. For example there are: Cat. 35.32.16, 
a standing painted pottery figure with the head of a killer whale. (By the 
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ocular inspection of Dr. Gordon R. Willey on August 13th, 1963, considered 
to be a fake); Cat. 33.32.32, a human head with bridge and double spouts. 
Modern faked painting; Cat. 35.32.39, sitting compact pottery figure in the 
shape of a dragon with curled body, painted; Cat. 35.32.46, human pot¬ 
tery head with two spouts connected with a handle. Modern paint. Nose 
with metal ring. Said to be Paracas. Finally, No. 35.32.40, pottery vessel 
in the form of two llama heads connected with each other. The painted 
vessel has two spouts and a bridge. 

Who made all these figures we do not know. In one case, however, we 
know that an over-painting was made on a fine original Paracas water con¬ 
tainer or double-spouted jar of clay in the form of a zapallo, or edible 
calabash, from the Paracas Necropolis culture. This vessel, Cat. 35.32.37, 
has like the very similar specimen in Peabody Museum, Harvard University 
(see Bennett 1954, fig. 59, and Bushnell 1956, pi. 20) a typical simplicity 
in style, with the tips of the spouts painted in red. The vessel is painted 
white, but this original decoration had been overpainted with imaginary 
figures. The overpainting could, however, easily be taken away by us in the 
museum using a paint remover. During his speech at Dumbarton Oaks on 
October 13th, 1978, Junius Bird showed a slide of the jar with part of the 
overpainting left. He had reason to attribute this overpainting to the man 
often mentioned in this paper, the late S6rvulo Gutierrez. However, Dr. 
Rebeca Carrion Cachot of Lima, who inspected the vessel in the Gothen¬ 
burg Ethnographic Museum in 1952, considered the decoration to be au¬ 
thentic and related to the figures of worms seen on pyrographic gourds 
from Paracas Cavernas ("figuras de gusanos de los mates pirograbados de 
Cavernas de Paracas"). 

If any of the readers of this paper would like to read more about vari¬ 
ous types of faked Peruvian pottery vessels, I would refer them to contri¬ 
butions by Robert Sonin, Alan R. Sawyer, Christopher B. Donnan and Rafel 
X. Reichert in the volume "Falsifications and Misreconstructions of Pre- 
Columbian Art" published by Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, D.C. in 1982. 

A very good review of several modern natural scientific methods for the 
investigation of pottery has been published by Haas (1983). 
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Fig. 1. Front and profile views of faked lightweight painted pottery head 
jar in the Gothenburg Ethnographic Museum. Cat. 33.32.178. 
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Fig. 2. Front and bottom views with spiral incision of heavy pottery 
head jar "No. 2" in the Gothenburg Ethnographic Museum. 
Without cat. number. 
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Fig. 3. Junius Bird s outline of four measuring points used during the 
earlier years of research. Later on, e.g. in 1966, up to seven 
measurements were taken in a systematic search for many fakes 
and a hypothetical original vessel. 



Fig. 4. Genuine double-spouted jar of clay from the Paracas Necropolis 
culture, Peru. Gothenburg Ethnographic Museum, Cat. 33.32.37. - 
- Part of faked overpainting still visible on the vessel, which 
has the form of an edible calabash. 
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